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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

FIRST  EDITION. 


As  many  persons  have  lately  begun  to  an- 
nounce the  discovery  of  Cements  for  the 
cure  of  Tooth-ache,  and  as  their  various 
processes — whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent— may  be  confounded  with  the  one 
pursued  by  the  author  of  the  following 
Treatise ;  he  conceives  that  he  is  but  doing 
common  justice,  both  to  the  public  and 
himself,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  state, 
that  he  first  began  to  apply  successfully  an 
Anodyne  Cement  for  the  cure  of  Tooth-ache, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1825; — that 
shortly  afterwards,  while  residing  in  King 
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Street,  and  subsequently  in  Percy  Street, 
he  announced  his  discovery  by  repeated 
advertisements  ; — that  until  the  year  1828, 
no  other  individual  had  ever  applied  the 
term  "  Cement"  to  any  substance  used  for 
stopping  teeth,  as,  did  occasion  call  for 
such  proof,  he  could  satisfactorily  attest ; — 
that  the  Anodyne  Cement  is  not,  and  never 
was,  intended  as  a  permanent  stopping  for 
teeth,  but  simply  as  a  means  for  allaying 
pain,  and  destroying  the  sensibility  of  ten- 
der teeth,  and  thereby  permitting  them  to  be 
cleansed  and  permanently  stopped  with  gold, 
or  other  foil,  in  the  usual  way,  without  pain ; 
— that  Fusible  Metal,  and  Mercurial  Amal- 
gams, from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of 
being  so  applied  to  living  teeth  as  to  resist 
the  admission  of  air  and  moisture,  (the 
causes  of  decay  in  carious  teeth,)  and  have 
no  power  to  allay  suffering,  or  permit  the 
carious  portions  of  such  teeth  to  be  cut  away, 
previously  to  their  being  permanently  stop- 
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ped, — and  that  no  tooth  was  ever  so  pre- 
served, nor  ever  will  be. 

With  regard  to  the  present  publication, 
the  author  has  merely  to  observe  that  it  was 
suggested,   partly  by  the  explanations  he 
was  professionally  called  upon  daily  to  af- 
ford his  patients,  and  partly  by  the  vast  and 
varied  mass  of  notes,  original  and  collated, 
which  from  time  to  time  he  had  put  together 
for  the  purpose  of  duly  refreshing  his  me- 
mory on  the  subject  of  his  particular  profes- 
sion.   He  has,  however,  scrupulously  and 
severely  condensed  his  materials,  retaining 
only  those  annotations  which  bear  immedi- 
ately on  the  point  he  would  wish  to  illus- 
trate.   Each  separate  note,  therefore,  serves 
to  illustrate  the  author's  views  to  a  certain 
extent,  while  the  aggregate  gives  a  clear  and 
intelligible  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  Den- 
tist's art  up  to  the  present  period.    It  details 
also  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  human 
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teeth,  from  infancy  to  age  ;  and  as  it  is  a 
collection  resulting  from  long,  varied,  and 
diligent  research,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
approved  of  by  medical  men ;  and  that  the 
volume,  in  which  it  is  contained,  may  oc- 
cupy, in  the  libraries  of  private  families, 
some  portion  of  the  shelf  appropriated  to 
books  of  reference. 

The  author  trusts  for  success  to  the  va- 
riety of  his  facts,  the  practical  character  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  utility  as  well  as  novelty 
of  his  practice. 


5,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly. 
London,  January  1829. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


Encouraged  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
First  Edition,  and  by  the  approbation  of 
eminent  professional  men  and  others,  the 
author  of  these  pages  has  ventured  to  ex- 
tend his  observations,  where  from  inadver- 
tence or  otherwise  he  had  failed  sufficiently 
to  convey  his  meaning. 

In  the  present  edition  will  be  found  some 
practical  remarks,  addressed  to  Medical 
Students,  who  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown, 
from  a  want  of  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  mechanical  part  of  the  Dentist's 
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art,  are  frequently  led  into  error  :  as,  for 
instance,  when  any  or  all  the  double  teeth 
being  lost  while  the  front  ones  remain,  the 
pressure  of  mastication  falls  exclusively  on 
the  latter.  The  front  teeth  of  one  jaw  per- 
petually rubbing  against  those  of  the  other, 
shake  and  loosen  them  in  their  sockets,  oc- 
casioning a  diseased  action  in  the  parts  ;  or, 
like  millstones  at  work,  they  waste  each 
other's  substance.  Diseases  thus  produced, 
the  Medical  Student,  without  reference  to 
an  accidental  and  mechanical  cause,  is 
taught  to  consider  as  unaccountable  and  in- 
curable. In  illustration  of  this  position,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  quoted  from 
a  recent  publication,  at  page  128  ;  with  the 
remarks  bearing  on  the  subject,  commenc- 
ing at  page  120;  and  to  the  article  on 
Artificial  Teeth. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  notes,  which 
express  the  opinions  of  others  in  their  own 
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words,  are  placed  under  distinct  heads,  in  an 
additional  table  of  contents,  with  a  reference 
to  the  pages  where  they  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  may  be  advantageously  perused  as  a 
sort  of  system,  made  up  of  almost  every 
known  system  of  treating  human  teeth. 

That  the  method  of  treating  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  invented  and  brought  forward  by 
the  author,  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  public 
estimation,  may  be  learned,  were  other  and 
more  substantial  proofs  wanting,  even 
through  the  doubtful  medium  of  advertise- 
ments ;  a  review  of  the  pretensions  of  which, 
from  their  number  and  nature,  and  the 
errors  to  which  they  might  lead,  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel. 


5,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly. 
London,  November  1829. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

While  the  laws  of  nature  in  every  department 
of  the  material  universe  have  been  successfully 
investigated,  it  is  surprising-  how  little  has  yet 
been  done  in  a  branch  of  anatomy  immediately 
connected  with  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  every  individual  member  of  society.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  great  importance 
of  the  human  teeth  :  the  pains  attendant  on 
teething-,  and  their  decay,  are  equally  proverbial. 
Although  gradual  and  near  approaches  towards 
a  full  exposition  of  their  nature  have  been 
already  made  in  the  dissertations  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  on   the  teeth,  the 
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2  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Author  of  the  present  Treatise  trusts  he  will  not 
fall  under  the  imputation  of  illiberal ity,  if  he 
takes  leave  to  assert,  that  uncertainty  continues 
to  hang1  over  the  subject,  and  that  a  comprehen- 
sive system,  grounded  on  satisfactory  and  con- 
sistent principles,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Perhaps  no  prejudice  retains  so  powerful  a  hold 
on  the  public  mind  as  the  prevalent  impression, 
that  the  teeth  are  influenced  by  some  mysterious 
agency,  which  baffles  all  attempts  to  allay,  much 
more  to  obviate,  their  diseases.  Most  persons 
have,  at  one  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  expe- 
rienced such  diseases ;  but  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  on  them  as  evils  inseparable 
from  humanity,  and  have  patiently  witnessed 
their  approach,  and  borne  their  effects,  till  im- 
pelled by  intolerable  pain,  they  have  sought  pro- 
fessional skill,  not  so  much  from  a  principle  of 
hope,  as  of  desperation. 

Every  analogous  instance,  however,  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  discoun- 
tenances the  supposition  that  he  forms  imper- 
fectly so  important  a  branch  of  the  animal 
economy  as  the  teeth ; — notwithstanding  this, 
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even  professional  men  have  so  fur  fallen  in  with 
received  opinion,  as  to  consider  original  imper- 
fection of  design  the  great  source  of  dental 
decay. 

Led  to  conclude  that  the  teeth  are  intended  to 
last  for  life,  subject  only  to  the  gradual  decay 
incident  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  they 
are  regulated  by  simple  laws,  and  originate  in 
definite  causes  within  the  reach  of  a  counter- 
acting process,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Author  of  the  following  pages,  by  long  and  stu- 
dious attention  to  the  appearances  of  the  teeth  in 
the  various  stages  of  decay,  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  their  diseases  ;  and  on  correct  princi- 
ples to  provide  the  proper  remedies.  He  trusts 
he  may  indulge  the  idea  that  his  observations 
will  avail  much  in  removing  the  discouraging 
notion,  that  dental  disorders  are  hopeless  and 
hereditary  ;  and  also  that  the  principles  he  ad- 
vances will  go  far  to  preserve  instruments  so 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


GROUND-WORK   OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  I. 

The  ground- work  of  the  system  here  offered  to 
the  public,  is,  that  Caries,  or  Decay  of  the  teeth, 
in  every  instance,  commences  externally  ;  and 
that  remedies  externally  applied  will  arrest,  if 
not  prevent,  it  altogether  ;  also,  that  although 
disease  originates  in  this  manner,  it  does  not 
do  so  indiscriminately  over  every  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  tooth,  nor  at  the  apparently  corres- 
ponding parts  of  an  individual  set,  but  at  points 
common  to  the  same  class*  of  teeth  in  all  man- 
kind, where,  from  their  natural  shape,  or  other 
accidental  peculiarity,  the  morbid  action  neces- 
sarily commences.  In  an  individual  set,  disease 
generally  attacks  them  in  pairs  from  the  same 

*  For  a  description  of  the  classes  into  which  teeth  are  divided, 
see  note  at  page  51. 
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causes,  viz.  their  shape,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  at  every  stage  of  their 
existence,  being  similar.  The  pairs  here  meant 
are  the  corresponding  teeth  in  each  side  of  a 
jaw.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper  to  say  that  they 
decay  in  double  pairs,  the  same  rule  being  equally 
applicable  to  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws. 

Disease  is  known  in  many  instances  to  origi- 
nate, notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention  to 
cleanliness,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  as  decay 
always  commences  in  parts  that  are  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  and  daily  processes  of  cleaning ; 
the  very  attempt,  however,  will  always  protract 
the  period  of  decay. 

In  general  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  saliva 
in  a  pure  state  is  not  calculated  to  injure  the 
teeth  ;  such  portions,  therefore,  of  the  enamel  as 
are  exposed  to  its  newly-formed  supplies  are  sel- 
dom affected,  and  indeed  we  consequently  never 
find  the  more  prominent  parts  of  teeth  the  first  to 
become  carious.  Even  the  bony  substance,  when 
left  unprotected,  by  the  removal  of  the  enamel, 
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on  being1  filed,  broken  off,  or  worn  down,  when  its 
surface  admitted  of  being  kept  clean, is  known  to 
continue  sound  for  years,  though  of  course  less  cal- 
culated than  the  enamel  to  resist  decomposition. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  such  tooth  will  absorb 
sufficient  moisture  from  without  to  change  and 
darken  its  colour,  which,  from  the  transparency 
of  the  enamel,  itself  unchanged,  gradually  be- 
comes perceptible. 

When  indentation,  or  such  like  inequality, 
occurs,  as  on  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  double 
teeth,  the  juices  of  the  mouth  there  become  stag- 
nant ;  their  properties  change,  and  they  exert  a 
pernicious  influence,  aided  by  pntrifying  par- 
ticles of  alimentary  substances,  which  likewise 
necessarily  lodge  there.  Should  this  deleterious 
matter  be  left  undisturbed,  like  stagnant  filth,  it 
acquires  greater  virulence,  as  the  breath  as  well 
as  caries  of  the  teeth  of  many  persons  will 
abundantly  testify*;  for  the  breath  is  oftener  af- 

*  Fatid  breath  is  occasioned  entirely  !>y  the  state  of  the  mouth, 
and  has  no  connexion  with  that  of  the  stomach,  as  erroneously 
supposed. 

By  a  Chemical  Agency  on  those  relics  of  the  food  which  acci- 
dentally lodge  between  them,  a  deleterious  change  takes  place, 
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fected  by  the  state  of  the  teeth  than  that  of  the 
stomach — the  former  being  of  a  permanent,  while 
the  latter  is  of  a  temporary  character.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  causes  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  shutting  the  mouth  and  breathing  only 
through  the  nose.  If,  however,  it  be  daily  and 
efficiently  subjected  to  the  tooth-brush,  previ- 
ously dipped  in  an  antiputrescent  wash,  as  spirits 
of  wine,  or  even  strong  toast- water,  its  noxious 
influence  will  become  comparatively  feeble. 

Indeed  were  it  possible  to  reach  at  and  keep 
clean  every  part  of  a  tooth,  it  is  presumed  that  no 
caries  would  ever  take  place.  The  peculiarities, 
then,  which  chiefly  engender  caries,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  natural  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  jaws  in  which  they 
are*. 

constituting  an  active  poison,  which  corrodes  their  structure. — 
L.  S.  Parmly. 

*  The  teeth  of  men  are  distinguished  hy  being-  all  of  one  length, 
and  l>y  the  circumstance  of  their  being  arranged  in  an  uniform 
unbroken  series.  The  cuspidati  are  a  little  longer  than  the  others 
at  first;  but  their  sharp  points  are  soon  worn  down  to  a  level  with 
the  rest.  In  all  animals  the  teeth  of  different  classes  differ  in 
size  and  length,  often  very  considerably ;  and  they  are  separated 
by  more  or  less  wide  intervals  :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  teeth  called  canine,  or  cuspidati,  which  are  long,  prominent, 
and  distinct  from  the  neighbouring  teeth  ;  their  not  projecting  be- 
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These  peculiarities  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  the  Natural  Shape  of  the  Human 

yond  the  rest,  nor  being  separated  from  them  by  any  interval,  is, 
therefore,  a  very  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  human  struc- 
ture. Even  in  the  Simiae,  whose  masticatory  apparatus  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  man,  the  cuspidati  are  longer,  often  very 
considerably  longer,  than  the  other  teeth,  and  there  are  intervals 
in  the  series  of  each  jaw  to  receive  the  cuspidati  of  the  other. 

The  inferior  incisors  are  perpendicular  :  the  teeth,  indeed,  and 
the  front  of  the  jaw,  are  placed  in  the  same  vertical  line.  In  animals, 
these  teeth  slant  backwards,  and  the  jaw  slopes  backwards  directly 
from  the  alveoli ;  so  that  the  full  prominent  chin,  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  face  of  our  species,  is  found  in  no  animal,  not  even 
in  the  Ourang-outang  :  it  appears  as  if  the  part  were  cut  off. 

The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  grinders  are  again  very  peculiar  and 
characteristic;  they  are  worthy  of  particular  remark,  because, 
being  the  great  instruments  of  dividing  the  food,  they  correspond 
to  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  the  animal  naturally  takes. 
Their  surface  does  not  resemble  the  flat  crowns  with  rising 
ridges  of  intermixed  enamel,  belonging  to  our  common  herbivo- 
rous animals  ;  nor  are  they  like  the  cutting  and  tearing  grinders  of 
the  carnivora,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  that  mixed  diet  pre- 
pared by  the  arts  of  cookery,  which  man  has  always  resorted  to 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  when  his  natural  inclinations  have  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  interference  of  religious  scruples  or  prohi- 
bitions, nor  opposed  by  his  own  whims  and  fancies. 

The  lower  jaw  of  man  is  distinguished  by  the  prominence  of  the 
chin,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  inferior  incisors  being  per- 
pendicular; by  its  shortness,  and  by  the  oblong  convexity  and 
obliquity  of  the  condyles 

On  this  subject  of  diet  a  question  naturally  presents  itself ; 
whether  man  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  carnivorous  or  herbi- 
vorous tribes  in  his  structure  ?  What  kind  of  food  should  we  as- 
sign to  him,  if  we  judged  from  his  organization  merely,  and  the 
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Teeth, — Lateral  Pressure  against  each  other, — 
and  Accidental  Causes  of  Decay.  . 

analogy  it  presents  to  that  of  other  mammalia  ?  Physiologists  have 
usually  represented  that  our  species  hold  a  middle  rank  in  the  mas- 
ticatory and  digestive  apparatus,  between  the  flesh  eating  and  the 
herbivorous  animals  ; — a  statement  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
deduced  from  what  we  have  learned  by  experience  on  this  subject, 
than  to  result  fairly  from  an  actual  comparison  of  men  and  animals. 

The  molar  teeth,  being  the  instruments  employed  in  dividing 
and  preparing  the  food,  must  exhibit  in  figure  and  construction,  a 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.    They  rise  in  the  true  carni- 
vora,  into  sharp  pointed  prominences  ;  and  those  of  the  lower  shut 
within  those  of  the  upper  jaw  ; — when  the  series  is  viewed  together, 
the  general  outline  may  be  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These 
animals  are  also  furnished  with  long  pointed,  and  strong  cuspidati 
or  canine  teeth,  which  are  employed  as  weapons  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  are  very  serviceable  in  seizing  and  lacerating  their  prey  ; 
they  constitute  in  some  animals,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  &c.  very  formi- 
dable weapons.    The  herbivorous  animals  are  not  armed  with  these 
terrible  canine  teeth  ;  their  molares  have  broad  flat  surfaces,  op- 
posed in  a  vertical  line  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws.    Plates  of 
enamel  are  intermixed  with  the  bone  of  the  tooth  in  the  latter,  and 
as  its  superior  hardness  makes  it  wear  less  rapidly  than  the  other 
textures  of  the  teeth,  it  appears  on  the  grinding  surface  in  rising 
ridges,  which  must  greatly  increase  the  triturating  effect.    In  car- 
nivercus  animals  the  enamel  is  confined  altogether  to  the  surface 
of  the  teeth. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  in  the  two  cases  as 
much  as  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  In  the  carnivora  it  can  only 
move  backwards  and  forwards,  all  lateral  motion  being  produced 
by  the  rising  edges  of  the  glenoid  cavities  :  in  the  herbivora  it  has, 
moreover,  motion  from  side  to  side.  Thus  we  observe  in  the  flesh- 
eaters,  teeth  calculated  only  for  tearing,  subservient,  in  parts  at 
least,  to  the  procuring  of  food,  as  well  as  to  purposes  of  defence  ; 
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The  first  class,  viz.  Their  Shape,  which  is 
common  to  the  teeth  of   All,  although  more 

and  an  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  precludes  all  lateral 
motion.  In  those  which  live  on  vegetables,  the  form  of  the  teeth 
and  the  nature  of  the  joint,  are  calculated  for  the  lateral  or  grind- 
ing motion.  The  former,  having  rudely  torn  and  divided  the  food, 
swallow  it  in  masses  ;  while  in  the  latter  it  undergoes  considerable 
comminution  before  it  is  swallowed.  The  teeth  of  man  have  not 
the  slighest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  carniverous  animals,  ex- 
cept that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface  ;  he 
possesses,  indeed,  teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed  the 
level  of  the  others,  and  are  obviously  unsuited  to  the  purposes 
which  the  corresponding  teeth  execute  in  carniverous  animals. 
The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  human  molare3  have  not  the  most  re- 
mote resemblance  to  the  pointed  projections  of  these  teeth  in  car- 
niverous animals  ;  they  are  as  clearly  distinguished  from  the  flat 
crowns,  with  intermixed  enamel,  of  the  herbivorous  molares.  In 
the  freedom  of  lateral  motion,  however,  the  human  inferior  maxilla 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  herbivora. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  of  man  are  in  all  respects  much  more  similar 
to  those  of  monkeys,  than  of  any  other  animals.  A  skull,  appa- 
rently of  the  ourang-outang,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,  has  the 
first  set  of  teeth ;  the  number  is  the  same  as  in  man,  and  the  form 
so  closely  similar,  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  human. 
In  most  other  Simiae  the  canine  teeth  are  much  longer  and 
stronger  than  in  us  ;  and  so  far  these  animals  have  a  more  carni- 
vorous character.  The  points  and  ridges  of  the  molares  in  Simise, 
are  distinguished  by  their  sharpness,  from  the  peculiar  obtuse 
tubercles  of  the  human  molares. 

We  find,  that  whether  we  consider  the  teeth  and  jaws,  or  the 
immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  human  structure  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Simife  ;  all  of  which,  in  their  natural  state, 
are  completely  herbivorous. 

I  do  not  infer  from  those  circumstances  that  man  is  designed  by 
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strongly  marked  in  Some  than  in  Others,  may 
be  called  the  Primary  cause  of  decay  :  the  next, 
Lateral  Pressure,  (with  some  slight  limitation, 
arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily an  inherent  principle  in  the  teeth  them- 
selves,) may  also  be  styled  a  Primary  cause  of 
decay  :  the  third  class  may  be  aptly  styled  Secon- 
dary  and  Accidental,  as  it  has  no  determinate  ex- 
istence, and  is  besides  modified  by  circumstances. 


SECTION  II. 

Shape  of  the  Teeth  a  Cause  of  Decay. 
In  referring"  to  the  shape*  of  the  teeth  as  a  cause 

nature  to  feed  on  vegetables,  or  that  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  him  to  adopt  that  diet.  The  hands  and  the  arts  of  man 
procure  for  him  the  food  which  carnivorous  animals  earn  by  their 
teeth.  The  processes  of  cookery  bring  what  he  eats  into  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  it  is  employed,  either  by  carni- 
vorous or  herbivorous  animals.  Hence  the  analogy  in  the  modes 
of  procuring  and  preparing  food  is  too  loose  for  us  to  place  much 
confidence  in  the  results  of  these  comparative  views.  We  must 
trust  to  experience  alone  for  elucidating  the  great  problem  of 
diet :  its  decision  has  been  long  ago  pronounced,  and  will  hardly 
now  be  reversed.— Lawrence's  Lectures. 

*  The  cause  of  caries  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  from 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  not  having  been  duly  considered. — 
Jos.  Fox. 
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of  their  decay,  it  may  facilitate  the  investigation 
to  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  Incisors,  front 
or  single-edged  teeth,  and  Molares,  back  or  dou- 
ble-edged teeth*.  The  former  have  but  a  single 
root  as  well  as  crown  each ;  the  latter  have  two 
or  more.  The  crown  is  the  part  of  a  tooth  that 
protrudes  beyond  the  gum  ;  it  is  covered  with 
enamel  harder  than  bone,  and  in  the  first  class 
begins  to  ossify  from  one  point  or  cutting  edgef. 
In  the  second  class  the  crown  begins  to  ossify  at 
different  points,  like  two  or  more  single  teeth, 
and  we  consequently  find  that  the  double  teeth 
have  a  number  of  prominent  points  on  their 
crowns,  corresponding'  in  some  measure  with  the 
number  of  their  real  or  apparent  roots.  These 
teeth  resemble  two  or  more  single  teeth  tied  to- 

*  The  edge  of  each  row  is  single  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaws, 
but  as  the  teeth  grow  thicker  backwards,  it  there  splits  into  an  in- 
ternal and  external  edge. — Hunter. 

f  Where  the  teeth  begin  to  ossify  at  one  point  only,  as  in  single 
fanged  teeth,  that  ossification  gradually  advances  till  the  tooth  is 
entirely  completed  ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  one  point  of  ossi- 
fication, as  in  the  grinders,  according  to  the  numbers  of  its  points, 
each  ossification  increases  till  their  basis  come  in  contact  with  one 
another, and  there  all  unite  into  one;  after  which  they  advance  in 
growth  as  one  ossification. — Hunter. 
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gether,  with  a  coating  of  enamel  spread  almost 
equally  over  them.  Where  they  unite,  a' furrow 
appears,  in  some  persons  very  deep,  in  others  mo- 
derately so,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  Indenta- 
tions exist  not  only  on  the  grinding  surfaces,  or 
parts  of  the  double  teeth  where  they  meet  those 
of  the  other  jaw  in  mastication,  but  also  on  all 
their  sides,  from  the  gums  towards  those  surfaces. 
Incipient  decay  makes  its  appearance  by  gra- 
dually darkening  specks  and  lines  in  these  inden- 
tations ;  and  wherever  such  symptoms  present 
themselves,  a  natural  hollow  will  be  found  to 
exist.  That  these  indentations,  common  to  the 
double  teeth,  are  occasioned,  at  the  time  of  their 
first  formation  in  the  jaw.,  by  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  various  points  of  their  ossification  to  each 
other,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  front  teeth 
when  they  grow,  as  they  sometimes  do,  in  the 
shape  of  monsters.  Such  as  an  eye-tooth  for  in- 
stance, perfectly  united  with  a  lateral  incisor,  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  having  two  distinctly  marked 
crowns  and  roots,  with  their  separate  nerves,  &c. 
and  yet  having  but  one  socket,  and  as  perfectly 
united  as  the  component  parts  of  the  double  teeth. 
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A  further  proof  may  be  found  in  the  acknowledg- 
ed fact,  that  double  teeth,  the  elevated  points  of 
whose  cutting  edges  diverge,  have  their  roots 
more  nearly  approaching  to  each  other  in  the 
jaws,  while  those  whose  edges  approach  each 
other,  narrowing  from  the  gum  towards  their 
grinding  surfaces,  have  more  diverging  roots, 
and  are  consequently  more  difficult  of  extraction. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  too,  that  in  persons 
whose  double  teeth  are  not  liable  to  decay,  from 
their  natural  shape,  for  the  single  teeth  rarely  be- 
come carious  from  this  cause,  their  grinding  sur- 
faces shall  be  found  more  even  and  unbroken, 
and  consequently  less  capable  of  retaining  mois- 
ture, &c.  long  enough  to  become  decomposed, 
than  the  teeth  of  those  who  lose  them  early ; 
although  the  process  of  original  construction  in 
the  manner  just  described,  and  an  apparent  join- 
ing of  several  parts,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
every  instance. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  teeth,  like  those 
of  the  face,  run  in  families  to  remote  generations. 
Where  either  parent  has  had  exceptionable  ones, 
such  of  the  children  as  have  them  similarl  y  form- 
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ed,  are  similarly  affected  with  caries,  tooth-ach, 
&c. ;  and  if  both  parents  have  indifferent  teeth, 
the  children  rarely  escape,  unless  by  the  inter- 
vention of  art.  Hence  it  is  that  in  many  families 
some  of  its  members  never  experience  tooth-ach, 
while  others  are  its  constant  martyrs. 

When  the  enamel  has  been  accidentally  broken 
off,  or  penetrated  by  the  impure  matter  necessa- 
rily retained  in  the  dark  speck  or  line,  and  the 
disease,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  moisture  of  the  mouth  has  com- 
municated with  the  softer  or  bony  substance  of  a 
tooth,  it  advances  rapidly,  eating-  away  the  inte- 
rior till  the  enamel,  deprived  of  its  usual  sup- 
port, gives  way,  and  the  cavity,  thus  gradually 
formed,  is  exposed*.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
ceitful than  this  species  of  decay,  especially  when 
between  two  teeth.  Its  commencement  and 
progress  requires  the  watchful  attention  of  a 
practised  eye ;  its  consummation  alone  being  in 

*  If  a  sound  tooth  be  broken  by  accident,  so  as  to  expose  the 
cavity,  no  such  quick  decay  ensues  (as  of  a  diseased  tooth)  :  how- 
ever, we  sometimes  find  in  those  cases,  that  exposure  of  the 
cavity  will  produce  a  decay,  and  even  pain,  similar  to  an  original 
disease. — Hunter. 
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general  the  only  proof  calculated  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  the  sufferer.  One  person's  teeth 
shall  decay  as  much  in  a  week  as  those  of  others 
during  a  whole  year.  A  sound  tooth,  steeped  in 
acid  for  a  short  period,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
enamel:  its  adhesive  or  cementing  quality  being 
totally  destroyed,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  soft 
chalk.  On  this  principle  may  be  reconciled  the 
thousand  and  one  contending  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  of  decay  in  teeth  ;  for  it  is  known  that  the 
stomach  is  a  sort  of  laboratory,  where,  in  civilized 
society,  chemical  experiments  are  being  con- 
stantly tried.  These  experiments  extend  to  the 
region  of  the  teeth.  Were  it  possible  to  keep 
every  part  of  a  tooth  at  all  times  perfectly  clean, 
it  is  presumed  that  decay  would  be  as  slow  to 
commence  in  the  hollow  as  in  the  prominent 
parts.  The  reason  why  this  species  of  decay 
never  appears  in  front  teeth  is  that  they  have  but 
single  pointed  wedge-like  shapes,  on  whose  sur- 
faces no  indentations  exist,  as  in  the  double  teeth, 
for  the  lodgment  and  decomposition  of  food  or 
moisture. 

That  the  external  form  of  the  grinders,  there- 
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Fore,  is  a  primary  cause  of  decay,  is  further  prov- 
ed by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  teeth  of 
healthy,  are  as  liable  to  disease  as  those  of  un- 
healthy, individuals ;  teeth  which  are  of  a  hard, 
flinty  texture,  as  those  that  are  soft,  delicate,  or 
of  a  bad  colour. 

The  natural  shape  of  the  incisors,  properly,  the 
four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  of  the  eye  teeth, 
which  are  situated  as  strong-  barriers  between  the 
single  and  double  teeth,  is,  when  in  their  most 
perfect  state,  favourable  to  their  preservation,  ex- 
cept against  lateral  pressure  and  foulness.  To  the 
former  of  which  all  the  teeth  of  a  set  are  of  course 
equally  liable ;  while  the  bicuspides,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  two  small  grinders,  in  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  next  beyond  the  eye-teeth,  being  formed 
each  like  two  incisors  or  wedges  joined  together, 
are,  from  such  shape,  liable  to  decay  in  their 
grinding  surfaces  only* ;  and  that  where  the 

*  Though  this  disease  attacks  all  the  teeth  .without  distinction, 
yet  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule  that  the  grinding  teeth 
more  frequently  suffer  from  this  malady  than  the  incisors  and 
cuspidati ;  and  that  the  bicuspides  or  small  grinders,  incisors  and 
cuspidati  of  the  upper,  are  generally  much  more  subject  to  caries 
than  the  same  teeth  in  the  under  jaw.    The  large  grinders  are 
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furrow  which  lies  between  their  double  points 
readily  retains  whatever  it  is  in  the  moisture  of 
the  mouth  that  proves  injurious.  The  large,  or 
double  grinders,  from  their  shape  of  three  or 
more  small  teeth  united,  and  from  their  deep  de- 
pressions on  all  sides,  but  more  especially  on  their 
broad  uneven  grinding  surfaces,  are  extremely 
liable  to  decay. 

A.  diligent  and  extensive  examination  of  the 
human  teeth,  will  convince  the  candid  inquirer, 
that  appearances  at  least  are  much  in  favour  of 
what  has  just  been  stated ;  and  that  incipient 
decay  may  always  be  traced  to  those  natural  in- 
dentations inseparable  from  the  double  or  back 
teeth.  Were  the  commencement  of  caries  inter- 
nal, as  many  seem  to  think,  it  would  assuredly 
manifest  itself  equally  in  all  the  teeth  of  a  set,  or 
at  least  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  put 

affected  with  this  disease  most  commonly  on  the  grinding  surfaces, 
whereas  the  small  grinders  and  front  teeth  generally  suffer  from  it 
on  those  sides  which  are  in  contact  with  the  adjoining  teeth. — 
Leonard  Koecker. 

It  is  often  observed  on  the  hollow  parts  of  the  grinding  surface 
of  the  molares,  and  there  looks  like  a  crack  filled  with  a  very 
black  substance.  In  the  incisors,  the  disease  usually  begins 
pretty  near  the  neck  of  the  tooth. — Hunter. 
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the  question  at  rest ;  but  the  author  never  met 
with  a  case  where,  after  due  scrutiny,  he  could 
justifiably  think  that  it  had  commenced  inter- 
nally.   On  the  contrary,  he  has  invariably,  as 
well  in  similar  as  in  cases  different  from  those 
enumerated  above,  when  the  enamel  exhibited 
opacity  or  any  other  unnatural  appearance  on 
being-  cut  or  filed,  come  to  wholesome  enamel  or 
bone,  according1  to  the  stag*e  at  which  the  caries 
had  arrived.    However  minute  be  the  lines  or 
indentations  on  the  surfaces  of  carious  teeth, 
and  they  are  often  so  minute  as  not  to  admit  the 
finest  point,  they  will  be  found  in  such  cases 
to  have  admitted  moisture  to  the  bony  sub- 
stance ;  in  the  way  that  glass  or  china  when  crack- 
ed will  no  longer  be  impervious  to  liquids,  in  some 
instances  even  before  such  crack  or  fracture  can 
be  perceived.    The  inquirer,  however,  will  be 
gratified  to  find  that  such  natural  indentations 
always  point,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful,  to  an 
easy  and  a  perfect  remedy  ;  for  if  the  incipient 
decay  be  cut  out,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a 
plug  sufficiently  durable,  and  rendered  perfectly 
air  and  water  tight,  such  tooth  will  last  during 
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the  remainder  of  life.  Cleanliness,  however,  is* 
of  the  very  utmost  importance ;  also  that  the 
teeth  be  duly  inspected,  and  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  decay  be  attended  to,  as  hinted  at  above. 

There  is  one  more  trait  connected  with  the 
decay  of  the  teeth,  from  their  superficial  struc- 
ture, extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  true. 
A  dead  tooth,  like  common  ivory,  would  last 
in  favourable  circumstances  for   an  unlimited 
period,  which  if  artificially  fastened,  and  used  in 
the  mouth,  would  become  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  regulate  the  decay  of  living-  ones.  In 
the  case  of  a  false  or  artificial  tooth,  pivoted  or 
grafted  on  the  root  of  another,  if  the  enamel  be 
entire,  no  decay  of  its  substance  will  take  place 
in  the  mouth,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
old  stump,  for  however  fine  their  junction,  mois- 
ture gradually  insinuates  itself  between,  when  the 
bone  of  the  tooth  becomes  dark  and  soft,  until 
at  length  the  gold  pivot  begins  to  feel  loose,  both 
in  the  dead  tooth  artificially  fixed,  and  in  the 
stump  to  which  it  is  attached.    Should  any  flaw, 
such  as  an  old  caries,  or  a  cavity  artificially  form- 
ed, exist  in  the  false  tooth,  it  gradually  passes 
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through  the  usual  stages  of  decay  that  proceed 
from  the  shapes  of  teeth.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  artificial  teeth  formed  from  those  of  the 
sea-horse,  or  any  other  animal  substance*. 

After  the  double  teeth,  from  these  causes,  have 
partially  or  altogether  disappeared,  in  shutting 
the  mouth  an  undue  action  of  the  front  teeth  of 
the  one  jaw  takes  place f  against  those  of  the 
other.  This  state  of  affairs  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  elderly  persons,  whose  teeth  have  been 
neglected  or  badly  managed.  The  pressure  thus 
unceasingly,  and  in  general  laterally  applied,  is 
often  accompanied  with  pain,  and  has  the  effect 
of  wasting  and  loosening  the  front  teeth,  which 
consequently  soon  begin  to  drop  out  quite  sound, 
accompanied  by  considerable  irritation  of  the 
gums  after  the  absorption  or  loss  of  the  bony 
sockets,  the  only  proper  supports  of  the  teeth. 

*  Artificial  teeth  composed  of  animal  substance,  or  natural  teeth 
which  are  artificially  placed  to  supply  accidental  deficiencies,  hav- 
ing no  vital  principle  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  mouth,  are  affected  with  caries,  similar  in  appearance  to 
that  which  affects  the  living  teeth. — Jos.  Murphy. 

f  See  article  Artificial  Teeth,  with  cases,  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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Hence  it  is  that  in  old  age  we  see  so  many  tooth- 
less persons,  particularly  of  the  humbler  classes, 
for  the  wealthy,  very  properly,  have  recourse  to 
artificial  aids.  Whence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred, 
that  the  natural  Shape  of  the  teeth,  aided  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  being" 
liable  to  be  affected  by  every  change,  whether  of 
derangement  of  the  stomach  or  debility  of  the 
whole  system,  is  a  Primary  cause  of  their  decay. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ing's of  children  previous  to,  and  during*  the  pe- 
riod of  shedding  their  first,  or  milk-teeth,  they 
being  equally  liable  to  decay  and  pain  from  their 
shape  as  the  permanent  ones;  and  perhaps  more 
so  from  adventitious  circumstances,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  want  of  cleanliness,  while  the 
little  sufferers  are  often  unable  to  point  at  the 
real  seat  of  pain,  and  when  they  do,  extraction  is 
unfortunately  supposed  to  be  the  grand  remedy. 
But  of  this  in  its  proper  place. 
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SECTION  III. 

Lateral  Pressure  a  Cause  of  Decay. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  teeth  when 
in  close  contact  in  a  jaw,  are  much  more  liable 
to  decay  laterally,  where  they  touch  each  other, 
than  those  that  do  not  come  in  contact.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  case  of  lateral 
decay  where  the  teeth  do  not  touch.    They  often 
have  not  sufficient  room  in  the  jaw,  which  occa- 
sions them  to  press  against  each  other.  When 
the  disproportion  between  a  jaw  and  its  teeth  is 
so  great  that  the  latter  can  scarcely  find  room  in 
the  natural  dental  circle,  their  consequent  pres- 
sure against  each  other  proves  injurious ;  partly 
by  cracking  the  unyielding  flinty  substance  of 
the  enamel,  and  thereby  subjecting  it  to  the  ad- 
mission of  moisture ;  and  partly  by  diminishing 
the  internal  free  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
tooth  at  that  part,  or  pressing  out  its  cementing 
principle,  as  in  analogous  cases  of  ligature;  and 
perhaps  principally  by  forming  a  rallying  point 
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for  the  irremediable  lodgment  of  impurities,  as 
in  natural  indentations  of  the  double  teeth. 
Whether  all  or  any  of  the  causes  here  assigned  be 
the  real  source  of  caries  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
crowded  teeth  decay  in  this  manner.  This  de- 
duction is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  where 
the  disproportion  between  the  teeth  and  jaws  is 
so  very  great  as  to  force  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
former  completely  out  of  their  proper  circle,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  supernumerary  teeth, 
and  preventing  their  pressing  against  each  other, 
no  such  decay  is  ever  found.  In  all  cases  of 
caries,  when  disease  has  once  commenced,  how- 
ever minute  be  its  first  appearance,  it  rapidly 
spreads. 

In  treating  of  caries  from  their  natural  shape, 
it  has  been  emphatically  stated  that  only  the 
double  teeth  suffer  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
the  peculiar  shape  and  smooth  surface  of  the 
front  teeth  render  them  less  obnoxious  to  this 
species  of  decay.  It  becomes  then  here  especially 
deserving  of  remark  that  all  the  teeth  of  a  set  are 
liable  to  decay  from  lateral  pressure,  although 
not  in  the  same  degree.    The  unfortunate  double 
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teeth,  on  their  appearance,  are,  from  their  square 
compact  shapes,  less  capable  of  quitting1  the  den- 
tal circle.  Hence  we  find,  that  although  natu- 
rally supposed  to  be  stronger  than  the  front  teeth, 
they  are  in  reality  more  liable  to  every  species 
of  decay  :  the  front  ones,  from  their  thin  wedge- 
like  shapes,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
alveolar  processes,  or  bony  sockets  of  teeth, 
readily  slide  past  one  another,  and  are  conse- 
quently freer  from  lateral  pressure.  The  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw*  are  more  subject  to 
caries  from  this  pressure  than  those  of  the  under, 
because  they  are  slenderer,  and  present  a  larger 
and  more  delicate  surface  in  front. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  lateral  pressure, 
so  sure  a  source  of  decay,  is  often  induced  by 
mismanagement ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added, 

*  The  fore  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  appear  to  be  less  subject  to 
this  disease  than  any  of  the  others  :  the  fore  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  grinders  in  both,  are  of  course  more  frequently  af- 
fected.— Hunter. 

The  incisors  are  often  destroyed  by  caries  :  it  generally  com- 
mences on  the  sides,  and  this  happens  most  frequently  where  they 
are  irregular,  or  pressed  very  closely  together  for  want  of  room. — 
Jos.  MuRTH  Y. 
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that  this  observation  applies  more  to  those  classes 
of  society  for  whom  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  has  been  attempted  by  the  dentist ;  as  irre- 
gularities are,  from  premature  extraction  of  the 
shedding-  teeth,  more  frequently  met  with  in  high 
than  in  humble  life*.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
jaws  are  too  diminutive  to  contain  their  full  com- 
plement of  teeth,  in  which  case  a  judicious  thin- 
ning of  their  numbers  would  certainly  prevent 
lateral  pressure ;  but  before  having  recourse  to 
so  unnatural  a  remedy,  as  a  permanent  tooth 
once  extracted  cannot  be  restored,  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  age  and  probable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jaw.  The  principle  only  applies  to 
the  permanent  set  of  teeth.  A  more  desirable 
practice  would  be  to  enlarge  the  whole  dental 
circle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  temporary  use  of  an  elas- 
tic metallic  plate,  formed  to  a  model  of  the  mouth, 
as  is  usually  done  to  regulate  the  direction  of 
young  persons'  front  teeth,  when  they  grow  ir- 
regularly. 

Disproportion  between  the  teeth  and  jaws, 


*  See  Note  at  page  51. 
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may  be  occasioned  by  a  natural  conformation  of 
the  parts,  or  it  may  be  the  unnoticed  effect  of  ac- 
cident ;  for  we  seldom  find  any  such  dispropor- 
tion, and  consequent  irregularity,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  of  men,  when,  like  inferior 
animals,  in  a  state  of  nature*.  The  size  and  form 
of  the  teeth,  like  those  of  the  body,  being1  in  a 
great  measure  hereditary,  may  possibly  be  regu- 
lated by  a  different  law  from  that  of  the  jaws 
themselves.  The  former,  when  first  completely 
formed,  are  of  the  fullest  dimensions  they  can 
ever  attain,  while  the  size  and  form  of  the  jaws 
are  controlled  by  the  accidents  of  life,  which  not 
unfrequently  interfere  with  the  original  design  of 
nature  ;  as  in  the  case  of  maimed,  deformed,  and 
ricketty  persons. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  where, 
by  the  first  intention,  the  teeth  and  jaws  are  in 

*  In  the  teeth  of  all  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  discover  no 
diseased  structure  or  deformity,  and  therefore  we  must  ascribe 
it  in  the  human  subject  to  fortuitous,  not  constitutional,  or  here- 
ditary causes  ;  for  that  they  are  less  destructible  than  any  other 
part  of  the  frame  is  evident,  since  in  places  where  bodies  have 
lain  for  centuries,  teeth  are  found  entire  and  sound,  while  the 
other  bones  crumble  to  dust. — Parmly, 
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just  proportion  to  each  other,  if  a  tooth  be  ex- 
tracted before  the  jaw  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
or,  if  a  shedding  one,,  before  the  new  tooth  is 
ready  to  supply  its  place,  the  adjoining  ones  will 
approach  each  other,  filling  up  the  space,  until 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for  a  permanent  tooth 
instead  of  the  one  extracted. 

With  reference  to  decay  by  pairs,  we  may 
here  repeat  that  teeth  generally  grow  in  that 
manner,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  the 
same  degree  of  lateral  pressure,  from  their  simi- 
larity of  shape  and  situation.  This  is  proved  by 
watching  and  plugging  a  faulty  tooth  in  one 
side  of  the  mouth,  leaving  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  other  side  to  its  fate,  which  will  inevita- 
bly be  removed  by  gradual  decay,  or  by  the 
dentist. 

Caries  from  lateral  pressure  in  general  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  small  darken- 
ing speck,  at  the  point  where  two  teeth  are  in 
severe  contact ;  hence  the  prevalent  observation 
that  the  decay  of  one  affects  another.  Although 
this  is  literally  correct,  the  opinions  that  prevail 
respecting  the  cause  and  manner  of  such  affec- 
tions, are    extremely    vague  and    erroneous ; 
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for  disease  in  one  tooth  affects  not  another 
unless  the  carious  portion,  with  its  diseased  con- 
tents, be  in  actual  and  continued  contact  with 
the  adjoining"  tooth.  This  speck*  gradually  en- 
larges, as  the  enamel  becomes  decomposed  by 
the  agency  of  the  impure  matter  which  con- 
stantly lodges  there :  it  also  makes  its  way  to 
the  bone,  which,  from  exposure  to  air  and  mois- 
ture, soon  becomes  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  con- 
sequently well  adapted  for  retaining-  the  noxious 
principle  that  destroys  teeth. 

Teeth  thus  situated  begin,  thermometer-like, 
to  indicate  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  to 
be  affected  on  the  application  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  caries,  meanwhile,  g-ains  ground ;  and  not 
un frequently,  before  any  external  appearance 
would  indicate  decay,  the  whole  bony  substance 
has  disappeared  in  filthy  fluidf.  In  consequence 
of  which,  while  only  chewing1  a  hard  biscuit,  or 
cracking-  a  nut,  &c.  the  thin,  and  apparently  un- 

*  We  can  observe  in  those  teeth  where  the  disease  has  not  gone 
deep,  that  from  the  black  speck  externally  there  is  a  gradual  decay 
or  alteration  leading  to  the  cavity,  and  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter. — Hunter. 

f  It  may  be  years  before  any  serious  injury  is  discovered, 
although  pain  may  be  frequently  felt. — I.  L.  Lkvison. 
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broken  shell  of  enamel,  often  gives  way  and 
breaks  dow. 

Decay  from  lateral  pressure,  like  that  from 
the  natural  shape  of  a  tooth,  is  equally  common 
to  shedding  as  it  is  to  permanent  teeth,  to 
strong  as  to  weak  ones ;  to  those  of  persons 
who  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health,  as  to  those 
who  are  sickly ;  and  moreover,  to  every  tooth 
in  an  over-crowded  set,  which  it  is  presumed 
would  not  be  the  case  were  the  commence- 
ment of  caries  internal,  and  were  the  disease 
itself,  rather  than  its  cause,  hereditary.  On  the  re- 
moval of  any  tooth  that  has  decayed  from  lateral 
pressure,  black  specks,  or  a  more  forward  state 
of  disease,  is  invariably  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth,  at  the  points  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  them.  If  the  faulty  tooth  be  removed 
before  these  specks  have  become  soft,  the 
tooth,  now  within  the  reach  of  the  usual  cleans- 
ing processes,  will  remain  sound  for  life ;  but  if 
the  dark  specks  have  become  soft,  it  is  better  to 
remove  and  cleanse  them,  and  plug  the  teeth  in 
the  usual  way.  It  cannot  then  be  too  gene- 
rally known  that  teeth,  which  would  be  lost 
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from  lateral  pressure,  saving  where  difficulties 
insuperable  from  situation  or  shape  present  them- 
selves, may  be  preserved  in  the  manner  described 
under  the  head  of  stopping  teeth. 


SECTION  IV. 

Secondary,  or  Accidental  Causes  of  Decay. 

Having  already  examined  the  two  primary 
causes  of  decay  in  teeth,  the  first  proceeding 
more  especially  from  the  Shape  of  the  grinders, 
and  the  second  from  Lateral  Pressure  of  all  the 
teeth  of  a  set  against  each  other,  it  remains  to 
attempt  some  description  of  the  proposed  third, 
or  remaining  class  of  diseases.  Caries  in  all  its 
other  varied  forms  proceeds  almost  entirely  from 
want  of  cleanliness,  the  prevention  and  rectifying 
of  which  is  nearly  altogether  within  the  control 
and  management  of  man*. 

*  Where  the  teeth  are  kept  literally  clean,  no  disease  will  ever 
be  perceptible.  Their  structure  will  stand  the  changes  of  climate, 
the  variations  of  diet,  and  even  the  diseases  to  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  subject  from  constitutional  causes. — 
L.  S.  Parmly. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that 
the  bony  substance*  of  teeth,  although,  next  to 
their  enamel,  the  hardest  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  particularly  liable  to  decay  when  subjected  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  moist  and  dry,  cold  and  heat, 
independently  even  of  the  chemical  changes  that 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  mouth.  The  gastric 
juice  is  known  to  act  on  any  dead  bodies  subjected 
to  its  influence,  and  by  separating-  their  component 
parts,  changes  their  very  nature,  and  prepares 
them  to  return  the  more  readily  to  their  original 
elements.    The  juices  of  the  mouth,  influenced 

*  Every  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  its  body,  or  that 
part  which  appears  above  the  gums,  and  its  fangs  or  root,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  socket.  The  boundary  between  these  two,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usually  a  small  circular 
depression,  is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  Every  tooth  is  com- 
posed of  its  cortex  or  enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substance. 
The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitreous  part  of  the 
tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  internal  substance.  When 
broken,  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated,  and  all  the  striae  are  directed 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  This  enamel 
is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on  the  cutting  edges  or 
points  of  the  teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches 
the  neck,  where  it  terminates  insensibly. — Hooper's  Medical 
Dictionary. 
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perpetually  by  the  state  of  the  stomach,  in  like 
manner  affect  the  teeth,  which,  in  reference  to 
external  agency,  may  not  inaptly  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  dead  substance. 

All  acids  occasion  injury  to  the  teeth,  in  so  far 
as  they  dissolve  and  separate  the  component  parts 
of  their  enamel.  This  is  the  only  plausible 
reason  hitherto  offered  for  that  peculiar  decay 
called  denudation*. 

In  eating  fruit,  a  certain  and  well  known  sen- 
sation in  the  teeth  calls  attention  to  the  chemical 
influence  of  even  the  small  portion  of  acid  it 
contains.  In  many  instances,  when  we  are  un- 
conscious of  the  cause,  other  and  similar  bad 
effects  are  produced.  In  chewing  hard  sub- 
stances, as  when  a  stone  concealed  in  food  is  for- 
cibly bit,  a  thrilling  sensation  is  produced, 
which  gradually  wears  off' ;  but  which,  in  some 
instances,  leaves  indelible  injury  behind  •  per- 

*  Denudation,  (an  unaccountable,  but  clean  wasting  of  teeth, 
on  parts  not  subject  to  friction,)  appears  to  be  connected  with 
some  cause,  which  may  produce  a  solution  of  the  enamel  :  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  saliva  may  have  some  influence,  and  that  the 
friction  of  the  lips  may  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the  enamel. — 
Fox. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  simply  a  waul  of  the  proper  manage- 

D 
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haps  the  enamel  has  been  cracked  or  splintered, 
when  the  tooth  will  become  the  victim  of  the 
class  of  diseases  first  described ;  or  a  piece  of  the 
tooth  may  have  separated,  leaving  the  bony  sub- 
stance exposed ;  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
socket  may  have  been  so  much  injured  as  to  be- 
come inflamed  and  disunited.    The  tooth  thus 
deprived  of  the  lining  membrane  of  its  socket, 
the  natural  medium  of  union  between  the  teeth 
and  jaws,  becomes  in  a  manner  dead,  as  its  alter- 
ed colour  and  looseness  will  readily  indicate, 
when  its  substance,  and  that  of  the  socket  itself, 
are  speedily  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  re- 
ceived by  absorption  into  the  general  circulation 
of  fluids  in  the  body.   The  same  thing  frequently 
occurs  to  the  front  teeth,  when  struck  a  violent 
blow.    They  often  remain  for  years  in  the  head, 
but  dead,  and  discoloured. 

Clammy  and  gummy  substances,  as  sugar, 

ment  in  cleaning  the  teeth,  from  an  early  period  of  life  ;  and  also 
the  too  frequent  use  of  the  daily  advertised  nostrums  for  the  teeth 
and  gums,  which  very  generally  contain  some  deleterious  ingre- 
dient. They  are  used  under  various  forms,  such  as  tooth-pastes, 
electuaries,  tooth-powders,  for  bleaching  the  teeth  white,  &c. — 
Siomond. 
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although  innocent  in  themselves,  frequently  in- 
jure the  teeth  hy  their  adhesiveness,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  seize  on  and  retain 
acids  and  other  injurious  substances.  Discolour- 
ed specks,  even  in  their  more  prominent  parts, 
may  be  produced  in  this  way  ;  for  if  you  wash  a 
living  tooth  with  strong  acid,  it  will  whiten  at  the 
time,  but  become  discoloured  for  ever  after. 

The  teeth  are  formed  in  pairs  that  corre- 
spond with  one  another,  as  the  right  hand  with 
the  left.  If  a  line,  indentation,  or  mark,  be 
found  in  one  tooth,  a  similar  peculiarity  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for  in  its  fellow,  in  the  other 
side  of  the  same  jaw*.  This,  as  well  as  the 
space  between  the  teeth  and  gums,  round  their 
whole  necks,  retains  food  and  moisture,  which 
not  unfrequently  occasions  the  loss  of  the  double 
teeth  of  the  most  pains-taking  persons,  in  those 
parts  of  the  mouth  where  the  influence  of  the 

*  This  decay  of  the  teeth  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  entirely  the 
effect  of  accident  as  might  be  imagined ;  for  it  sometimes  takes 
place  in  them  hy  pairs,  in  which  case  we  may  suppose  it  owing 
to  an  original  cause  coining  into  action  at  its  stated  time,  the  cor- 
responding teetli  being  in  pairs,  with  respect  to  t ho  disease,  as 
well  as  to  situation,  shape,  &c. — Joiiv  Hunter. 
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brush  cannot  be  rendered  efficient.  In  such 
eases  the  decay  takes  place  in  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  next  the  cheeks,  their  interior  sides  being- 
saved  by  the  brushing  and  cleansing"  influence  of 
the  tongue.  We  accordingly  find  that  decay  fre- 
quently takes  place  there  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  enamel,  occasioned  by  impurity,  and 
more  particularly  at  the  part  where  it  gradually 
terminates  in  the  neck  of  the  tooth*.  Disease 
often  originates  between  the  teeth,  from  this 
cause,  especially  when  tartar  has  so  much  accu- 
mulated as  to  force  the  gums  away  from  the 
teeth,  or  when  perhaps  the  improper  use  of  a 
tooth-pick  has  effected  the  same  thing. 

In  many  persons  the  surfaces  of  the  front 
teeth  are  marked  by  indentations,  not  common 
to  that  class  of  teeth,  but  characteristic  only 
of  those  of  the  individual;  in  which  case  they 

*  It  appears,  by  minute  observation,  that  their  premature  loss 
or  decay  cannot  arise  from  any  defect  of  original  organization, 
but  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  action  of  impure  matter,  the 
result  of  uncleanliness,  on  a  part  incapable  of  freeing  itself  from 
extraneous  accretions,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  living  body ; 
and  to  supply  this  want  of  natural  power,  the  interference  of  art 
appears  indispensable. — L.  S.  Pakmly. 
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form  an  exception  to  a  general  law  of  nature, 
and  become  liable  to  caries  from  their  shape,  as 
already  explained;  but  a  gold  plug,  where 
other  precautions  fail,  is  ever  an  effective  check 
to  the  further  progress  of  decay.  In  the  under 
front  teeth,  such  lines  are  rarely,  if  ever  found, 
and  they  accordingly  seldom  become  carious  from 
foulness  alone. 

In  the  third  class  of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  cause  of  their  loss  is 
tartar*. 

This  deposit  appeals  to  be  of  two  kinds — the 
rirst  and  most  pernicious,  although  less  in  quan- 
tity, is  the  greenish,  thin  substance,  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  anterior  surfaces  of  front  teeth. 
It  eats  granularly  into  the  enamel ,  and  when 
permitted  long  to  remain,  arrives  at  the  bony 
substance,  which  gradually  becomes  dark  and 
soft,  so  that  adhesion  of  the  shattered  enamel 
soon  ceases ;  until  at  length  the  upper  half,  or  part 

*  This  is  an  earthy  substance,  held  in  solution  by  the  saliva,  and 
is  deposited  on  the  teeth  as  the  saliva  undergoes  decomposition. 
The  formation  of  tartar  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
health. — Fox. 
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of  the  body  of  the  tooth  next  the  gum,  is  totally 
decayed,  while  the  remaining-  half,  towards  the 
cutting  edge,  is  perfectly  sound. 

To  this  species  of  attack  the  shedding-  teeth, 
from  the  neglect  so  natural  to  children,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable,  as  well  as  the  permanent  ones*. 
Tartar,  increasing  with  time,  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  gums  and  teeth,  occasioning  their  com- 
plete separation,  until  it  arrives  at  the  sockets 
or  cells  in  which  teeth  are  fixedf.  These  last  are 
singularly  susceptible  of  change,  with  every  affec- 
tion of  the  teeth,  on  whose  presence  they  altoge- 
ther depend,  appearing  in  infancy  with  their 
growth,  and  again  disappearing  by  absorption  so 

*  There  is  another  kind  of  tartar,  which  collects  chiefly  about 
the  teeth  of  young  persons  ;  it  corrodes  the  enamel,  and  disposes 
the  teeth  to  be  carious. — Fox. 

f  When  it  has  increased  so  much  as  to  touch  the  gum,  it  pro- 
duces ulceration  of  that  part,  and  a  train  of  bad  consequences. 
The  gums,  receding  from  this  matter,  become  very  tender,  and 
subject  to  hemorrhage. — John  Hunter. 

The  use  of  mercury  is  no  uncommon  cause  of  premature  loss 
of  the  teeth,  by  inducing  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes. — 
G.  Fox. 

The  disease  which  is  erroneously  termed  Scurvy,  is  in  fact  a 
local  disease,  arising  from  uncleanliness  of  the  teeth.  This  state 
of  the  gums  is  remedied  by  bleeding  them,  and  by  removing  all 
extraneous  matter  from  the  teeth — Jos.  Murphy. 
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soon  as  the  teeth  have  ceased  to  exist.    This  ac- 
counts for  the  great  change  effected  on  the  face 
of  a  toothless  person.    Not  only  is  the  length  of 
the  face  diminished  by  that  part  of  teeth  that 
protrudes  from  the  gmns,  but  their  roots  also, 
making  in  all  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  This  state 
of  affairs,  perhaps  it  may  be  called  calamity,  pro- 
duces in  faces  that  were  naturally  well  formed 
the  appearance  of  a  projecting  chin.  Inordinary 
cases  of  projecting'  chin,  if  the  teeth  were  length- 
ened, or  the  mouth  held  to  a  certain  extent  open, 
the  peculiarity  of  a  projecting  chin,  or  being 
under  hung,  would  appear  to  be  corrected. 

The  slightest  continued  pressure  on  any  part 
of  the  sockets  causes  them  to  disappear  by  ab- 
sorption in  that  direction,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  a  disposition  to  filling  up  with 
bony  matter  behind,  particularly   in  early  life. 
To  this  provision  of  nature  the  front  teeth  very 
frequently  owe  their  preservation  from  lateral 
pressure,  by  sliding  aside,  when  they  cannot  rise 
easily  in  the  dental  circle  ;  and  the  cutting-  edges 
of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  shut  into  one  ano- 
ther with  the  nicety  and  precision  of  a  mor- 
tise. 
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At  this  stage  of  absorption,  whether  it  arise 
from  the  accumulation  of  foreign  accretion,  or 
an  undue  friction,  pain  is  often  experienced,  when 
the  tooth,  although  without  a  flaw,  is  condemned 
to  extraction.  This  disease  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  careful  and  cleanly 
persons.  During  the  growth  of  such  tartar,  the 
gums  become  affected,  continued  excitement 
renders  them  inflamed,  the  vessels  are  swollen, 
and  discharge  blood  on  every  touch  of  a  brush 
or  any  thing  else.  Tartar,  when  it  has  greatly 
accumulated,  as  well  as  any  undue  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  front  teeth  of  the  one  jaw  on  the 
other,  every  time  the  mouth  is  shut,  after  the 
loss  of  the  double  ones,  frequently  induces  sup- 
puration in  the  membrane  which  lines  the  sockets, 
which  will  last  for  years,  until  the  parts  are  com- 
pletely absorbed.  All  these  evils  may  at  first  be 
easily  prevented,  and  greatly  mitigated  at  any 
period  of  their  existence*. 

There  is  another  species  of  tartar,  softer  in  its 
nature,  and  deposited  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities.   In  some  constitutions  it  accumulates  as 

*  See  Treatment  of  the  Gums. 
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much  in  a  week,  as  in  others  during  one  or  more 
years,  but  the  instances  are  rare  where  it  does  not 
at  all  deposit  itself  on  the  teeth.  In  general  it 
collects  the  most  where  the  parts  are  beyond  the 
range  of  the  brushing"  influence  of  the  tongue, 
and  at  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  grinding-  of 
food.  From  the  situation  of  the  front  under 
teeth,  and  the  stooping-forward  inclination  of 
the  head,  tartar  collects  around  their  necks  in 
greater  quantity,  and  even  when  it  grows  no 
where  else  besides.  That  part  naturally  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  well  of  the  mouth,  where,  if  any  de- 
posit exist,  it  must  be  found.  During  illness, 
when  mastication  is  discontinued,  tartar  some- 
times envelopes  all  the  teeth,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  one  unbroken  substance  of  bone. 

This  tartar  is  soft  at  first,  but  continues  to  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  hardness,  not  unlike  the 
crust  that  forms  in  vessels  where  the  London 
water  is  boiled.  The  quantity  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  impede  speech,  by  forcing  the  tongue 
backwards  in  the  mouth,  as  if  a  marble  were 
fastened  under  it.  So  powerful  is  the  cement- 
ing principle  of  the  saliva  with  its  deposit  in 
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(lie  mouth,  and  so  rapid  in  setting',  that  the 
softest  tartar,  if  effectually  protected  from  mois- 
ture, or  when  removed  with  an  instrument,  be- 
comes quite  hard  in  a  few  minutes ;  so  much  so 
as  to  require  some  pains  to  remove  it  from  an 
instrument.  Hence  the  propriety,  if  not  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  cleaning  the  teeth  both  night 
and  morning. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  this  concre- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  always  forces  the  gum 
away  from  the  teeth,  appearing  to  lengthen  them, 
while  in  reality  they  are  only  deprived  of  their 
sockets,  the  gums  of  course  retiring  with  the 
bone.  Teeth  thus  situated  inevitably  loosen,  and 
keep  the  gums  in  an  inflamed  state,  in  which  the 
general  system  often  participates.  It  becomes 
worst  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits.  All  these 
evils,  however,  are,  by  timely  care  and  attention, 
to  be  avoided. 

In  some  constitutions  the  teeth  are  of  a  sickly 
yellow  hue*,  which  pervades  their  whole  struc- 

*  White  teeth,  if  naturally  white,  are  a  sign  of  great  health  , 
that  there  is  a  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  a  dry  glossy  whiteness,  with 
pale  gums,  which  is  a  sign  of  disease.  Most  of  the  English  teeth 
are  of  a  darker  hue  than  those  of  the  Africans,  and  this  arises  from 
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ture,  and  yet  the  strongest  teeth  are  in  appear- 
ance but  rarely  very  white  ;  in  others  they  are  of 
a  transparent  and  pure  white,  the  enamel  being 
extremely  thin.  Such  is  the  appearance  which  an 
acid  would,  for  a  short  time,  give  to  dark  healthy 
teeth,  by  removing  a  coat  of  it,  and  destroying 
them  for  ever* ;  while  in  a  few,  the  cementing 
principle  of  the  enamel  is  so  scanty  as  readily  to 
admit  the  disunion  of  its  component  parts.  These 
cases,  and  others  that  deviate  from  general  prin- 
ciples, are  on  the  whole  of  trifling  importance,  in 
so  far  as  that  they  occur  only  from  accidental 
causes,  affecting  an  individual  rather  than  a 
system,  and  that  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
instances.  At  the  same  time  it  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  if  teeth,  naturally  delicate  or  defec- 

our  people's  mode  of  living,  indigestion,  and  visceral  diseases 
being  therefore  more  frequent  than  amongst  the  Africans.  Now 
this  darkness,  or  yellowness,  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  saliva, 
and  the  quality  of  the  saliva  varies  in  proportion  to  the  health  or 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. — Medical  Adviser. 

*  Enamel  is  not  reducible  to  quick  lime  by  fire,  till  it  has  first 
been  dissolved  in  acid. 

When  a  tooth  is  put  into  a  weak  acid,  the  enamel,  to  appearance, 
is  not  hurt ;  but  on  touching  it  with  the  lingers  it  crumbles  down 
into  a  thick  pulp. — Hunter. 
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tive  in  substance,  can  be  carefully  nursed  through 
the  proper  period  of  the  growth  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  body,  they  may  with  continued  care 
be  rendered  lasting  and  useful*. 

Besides  the  external  and  visible  diseases  in 
teeth,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  there  are  others  con- 
nected with  them  which  often  create  much  suf- 
fering ;  such  as  swellings  of  the  sockets,  and  of 
the  roots,  when  perhaps  a  diseased  union  between 
them  ensues,  with  gum-boils,  and  more  deeply- 
seated  abscesses,  which  have  probably  sometimes 
been  the  origin  of  the  horrible  malady — Tic 
Douloureux. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Gums. 

The  diseases  of  the  Gums  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  teeth,  that  in  the  first  edition 

*  I  have  frequently  seen  these  marks  on  both  the  first  and 
second  set  of  teeth,  which  causes  me  to  suspect  such  children  have 
had  the  small-pox  twice. — Dr.  Wooffendale. 
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it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  attempt  any 
separate  description  of  them.  To  obviate,  if 
possible,  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  those 
who  seek  for  an  account  of  their  own  particular 
cases  under  certain  heads,  it  becomes  necessary 
in  some  measure  to  recapitulate  much  of  what 
has  already  been  said.  There  is  no  such  disease 
as  scurvy  of  the  gums,  except  in  cases  where 
the  whole  constitution  is  affected  by  it,  and  yet 
it  is  the  current  denomination  for  almost  all  the 
diseases  with  which  they  are  usually  visited. 

A  disease  of  the  gums  may  be  local,  that  is,  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  a  particular  toothj  or  fragment 
of  one ;  or  it  may  be  general,  or  common  to  all  the 
teeth  of  one  or  both  jaws.  If  the  disease  of  the 
gum  be  local,  and  the  tooth  sound,  it  will  be 
found  encrusted  with  tartar,  which  has  forced 
the  gum  away  from  the  tooth ;  and  acting  as  a 
foreign  substance  on  a  fleshy  sore,  has  produced 
inflammation ^  and  a  consequently  diseased  appear- 
ance at  the  part:  or  if  the  disease  be  general  in 
the  mouth,  the  same  cause  will  be  found  to  have 
produced  it.  A  disease  of  the  gum,  however, 
may  be  local,  and  the  rest  of  the  mouth  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  perfect  health  :  as,  when  a  carious 
tooth  or  stump,  from  the  facility  it  affords  to  cold, 
or  other  exciting-  causes,  to  enter  the  gums  and 
sockets,  has  produced  inflammation  of  the  lining- 
membrane,  with  a  formation  of  matter  which  has 
burst  through  the  bony  socket  and  gum  near  the 
point  of  the  root.    In  this  form,  a  disease  of  the 
gum  is  called  a  grim-boil,  and  may  speedily  be 
made  to  cease  by  the  removal  of  the  offender.  It 
may,  however,  after  a  little  time  exhaust  itself, 
and  cease  altogether,  when  the  tooth  or  root,  which 
was  the  exciting  cause,  will  remain  as  a  dead 
body  in  the  jaw  ;  sometimes  harmless,  and  at  times 
occasioning  returns  of  gum-boils,  swelled  face, 
accompanied  by  pain  all  over  the  same  side  of  the 
head,  and  even  in  the   ear,   neck,  shoulder, 
&c.    A  local  disease  of  the  gum  may  also  assume 
the  shape  of  a  fungus,  which  may  require  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons 
to  eradicate,  for  it  will  form  again  and  again, 
like  a  corn.    It  may  even  assume  the  form  and 
nature  of  cancer,  unless  skilfully  treated.  Cancer 
thus  generated  in  the  gum,  or  in  the  tongue, 
from  continued  irritation  occasioned  bv  a  pointed 
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broken  tooth,  is  not  an  absolutely  uncommon 
cause  of  death. 

Abscesses  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  diseases 
in  the  bones  of  the  face,  are  often  occasioned  by 
diseased  teeth,  which  appear  to  the  patient 
to  he  merely  diseases  of  the  gums.  So  far, 
then,  diseases  of  the  inims  seem  to  be  alto«e- 
ther  produced  by  diseased  teeth,  and  therefore 
properly  enough  described  along  with  the  diseases 

of  the  teeth. 

In  some  rare  instances,  diseases  commence  at 
the  roots  of  teeth  apparently  sound,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  proper  remedy  but  the  radical 
one  of  extraction  :  but  in  general,  diseases  of 
the  gums  may  be  altogether  prevented  by  keep- 
ing: the  teeth  clean.  The  cleanliness  here  meant 
is  not  that  appearance  of  the  teeth  in  front 
which  most  persons  now  feel  a  desire  to  possess, 
but  an  absolute  absence  of  all  foreign  accretions  ; 
whether  of  a  very  hard  kind,  concealed,  or  nearly 
so,  under  the  gum,  or,  in  a  soft  state,  lodging  on  the 
gum  all  round  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  more 
especially  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  This 
state  may  be  preserved  by  the  skilful  use  of  tooth- 
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brushes,  or  restored  by  scaling-  instruments,  at 
almost  any  period  ;  unless  the  bony  socket  has 
been  entirely  absorbed. 

Gums  that  are  healthy  are  all  of  one  co- 
lour, and  do  not  bleed  when  touched ;  those 
that   are   unhealthy   have   a   reddish   rim  in 
contact  with  the  teeth,  and  bleed  readily  when 
touched  with  the  finger,  or  tooth-brush,  or  when 
sucked.     This  state  of  the  gums  may  arrive 
at  such  a  stage  as  to  loosen  the  teeth.  With 
the  exception  of  gum-boils,  funguses,  Sec.  and 
even  these  may  be  much    mitigated,  severe 
brushing,  and  friction  of  the  fingers,  will,  in 
almost  the  worst  cases,  restore  the  gums  to  health 
in  a  very  few  days.    Whoever  has  spongy  gums 
may,  if  he  can  stand  the  pain,  fearlessly  brush 
and  even  scrape  severely  his  gums  until  they 
cease  to  bleed, — the  only  just  criterion  of  re- 
stored health. 

The  gums,  however,  may  be  painful  when 
not  diseased,  and  that  in  the  mouths  of  the 
most  careful  individuals.  This  happens  in 
general  to  the  front  teeth,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  or  a  certain  number  of  the  double  teeth. 
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It  will  readily  be  understood,  how,  in  absence 
of  the  double  teeth,  an  unusual  pressure  falls  on 
the  front  or  single  ones.  Every  time  the  mouth 
is  shut,  the  front  teeth  of  the  under  jaw,  rubbing 
forcibly  against  those  of  the  upper,  grind  down, 
by  attrition,  or  loosen  each  other.  The  proper 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  fill  up,  by 
artificial  means,  the  ravages  of  time,  of  heed- 
lessness, and  tooth-drawing,  thereby  restoring, 
in  a  great  degree  and  in  the  proper  quarter,  the 
usual  powers  of  mastication. 

The  gums  forsake  the  teeth  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  mouths  of  many  careful  persons ; 
if  all  besides  be  right,  this  need  not  annoy  them 
much,  as  it  is  only  a  slight  diminution  of  the 
bony  sockets,  the  gums  retiring,  but  not  wasting. 
This  may  be  a  constitutional  defect,  or  the  re- 
sult of  medicines  ;  but  in  either  case  is  not  dan- 
gerous nor  worthy  of  exciting  any  uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Preserving  the  Teeth. 

If  the  decay  and  loss  of  teeth  be  owing-  chiefly 
to  external  agency,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  in- 
fer, that  they  were  intended  to  last  whilst  life 
should  require  their  services*.  That  this  is  a 
legitimate  conclusion,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  in  numerous  instances  where  in  the 
same  jaw  teeth  were  extracted,  or  gradually  de- 
cayed from  caries,  twenty  to  fifty  years  before, 

*  However  useful  the  improvements  of  Medical  Science  have 
been  to  society,  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  diseases  incident  to 
the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  preventive  means,  which  Mr.  Fox  termed 
the  "  delightful  secret,"  will,  if  prosecuted  and  brought  forward, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  every  other  ;  since  the  want  of  preven- 
tive means  has  been  one  great  cause  of  human  misery,  and  the 
only  reason  why  mankind  do  no  longer  retain  these  important 
organs  for  masticating  their  food,  and  preserving  a  perfect  voice, 
the  functions  of  which  apparatus,  constitute,  in  some  degree,  a 
main  spring  of  life. — L.  S.  Parmly. 
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the  corresponding  ones  in  the  other  side,  which 
were  nearly  as  bad,  but  more  promptly  attended 
to,  and  plugged,  still  remain  sound  and  ser- 
viceable. 

We  now  proceed  to  review  the  leading  fea- 
tures and  treatment  of  the  teeth,  from  infancy  to 
old  age. 


SECTION  I. 

Shedding  Teeth*. 

The  shedding  teeth,  of  which  the  proper  com- 
plement is  twenty,  usually  begin  to  cease  their 

*  Mankind  is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  teeth  :  the  first  are 
called  temporary,  or  milk  teeth,  their  existence  being  limited  to 
the  age  of  infancy :  they  are  twenty  in  number,  and  of  three  kinds 
(classes),  viz.  Incisors,  Cuspidati,  and  Molares.    There  are  in 
each  jaw  four  incisors,  two  cuspidati,  and  four  molares.  These 
are  shed,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  second  set,  which  are  called 
adult  or  permanent  teeth.    When  these  are  completed  they  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each  jaw,  and  are  of  four  kinds, 
viz. :  Incisors,  Cuspidati,  Bicuspides,  and  Molares.    Those  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw,  whose  situations  correspond,  have  the  same 
denominations,  and  their  crowns  nearly  resemble  each  other  in 
figure.    They  are  arranged  as  follows  :  in  the  front  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  four  incisors  or  cutting  teeth;  next  to  these  are  the  cuspi- 
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functions  about  the  age  of  seven  years  J  when 
they  are  succeeded  by  the  second  or  permanent 
set,  of  which  the  proper  number  is  thirty-two. 
In  the  first  and  second  set,  the  four  incisors 
in  front  of  each  jaw,  and  the  eye-teeth,  are 
shaped  nearly  alike ;  while  the  others  are  very 
dissimilar. 

The  first  set,  which  are  meant  to  last  but  for  a 
short  period,  unlike  the  second,  commence  de- 
caying- at  the  points  of  their  roots.  Their  decay 
is  carried  on  by  absorption,  and  so  admirably  is 
it  contrived,  that  the  general  system  appears  un- 
conscious of  what  is  goiiig  on,  until  the  shedding" 

dati,  one  on  each  side ;  next  to  the  cuspidati  are  the  bicuspides,  two 
on  each  side ;  last  in  order  are  the  molares,  three  on  each  side : 
the  third  molares  are  called  dentes  sapientiae. 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  precisely  the 
same  as  described  in  the  upper,  and  they  bear  the  same  names  ; 
but  there  is  some  difference  in  their  size  and  figure.    All  the  in- 
cisors have  single  fangs — they  are  longer  and  pointed  ;  the  cuspi- 
dati  have  also  single  fangs — they  are  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
incisors.    The  bicuspides  have  mostly  but  one  fang  in  the  under 
jaw,  and  two  in  the  upper.    The  molares  of  the  upper  jaw  have 
generally  three  fangs,  though  sometimes  four,  and  even  five  ;  those 
of  the  under  jaw  have  two,  and  sometimes  three  fangs.    The  den- 
tes sapientas  have  commonly  two  fangs,  sometimes  they  have  three, 
and  often  only  one.— Murphy 
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tooth,  wasted  to  the  surface  of  the  gum,  usually 
drops  out  almost  of  itself,  when  the  head  of  its 
more  lasting  successor  appears  instead.  This 
latter  is  at  that  period  also  without  a  root. 

A  further  proof  of  the  intention  of  nature  is 
here  again  exhibited  :  the  shedding  teeth,  with 
roots  as  sound  and  apparently  as  well  adapted 
for  permanency  as  those  of  the  adult  ones,  gra- 
dually waste  away  and  drop  without  pain ;  at 
every  stage  of  its  decay,  the  remaining  portion 
of  root  looks  clean,  and  only  gnawed  away*, 
while  the  roots  of  the  permanent  teeth  never 
decay,  even  after  their  whole  body  has  been  eaten 
away  by  caries. 

The  shedding  teeth,  are,  however,  equally 
liable  with  the  permanent  ones  to  be  affected  by 
external  caries,  and  for  that  reason  they  should 
be  objects  of  equal  care,  as  on  their  timely  and 
proper  shedding  must  depend  much  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  will  attend  their  successors;  and 

*  When  the  teeth  are  extracted  during  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion, they  appear  as  if  the  fangs  were  partly  broken,  or  splintered 
off,  but  the  fangs  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  cariosity, 
even  when  the  crowns  are  carious. — Jos.  Murphy. 
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although  in  some  instances  it  may  be  improper 
to  delay  the  extraction  of  a  shedding  tooth,  more 
mischief  has  certainly  arisen  from  premature  ex- 
traction than  from  cautious  delay*. 

The  first  permanent  double,  or  children's  wis- 
dom teeth,  frequently  make  their  appearance 
about  the  age  of  five  years,  long  before  shed- 
ding commences :  their  character  is  therefore 
not  unfrequently  mistaken,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  decay,  or  to  be  injudiciously  extracted. 
Permanent  teeth,  when  extracted  early,  are,  as 
already  observed,  without  roots,  for  the  root  is 
the  last  part  of  a  tooth  that  is  formedf  ;  and  shed- 

*  The  indiscriminate  practice  of  drawing  children's  teeth  before 
they  loosen,  is  erroneous ;  the  intent  of  making  greater  room 
for  the  second  set  is  thereby  directly  defeated. — Dr.  Hunter,  of 
Dublin. 

Considerable  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  temporary  teeth  during  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
ones.  At  the  early  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  the  connexion  between  their  rudiments  and  the  temporary 
teeth  still  exists,  and  the  structure  of  the  former  would  be  probably 
injured  by  the  too  early  destruction  of  that  connexion ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  loss  of  the  temporary  teeth  before  the  perma- 
nent ones  are  ready  to  fall  into  their  proper  situation  in  the  maxil- 
lary arch,  has  been  shewn  to  lead  to  the  probable  contraction  of 

its  span,  and  the  subsequent  irregularity  of  the  teeth.  Thos. 

Bell. 

f  The  body  of  the  tooth  is  formed  first ;  afterwards  the  enamel 
and  fangs  arc  added  to  it. — John  Hunter. 
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ding  teeth,  previous  to  their  dropping  out,  are 
without  roots,  for  they  have  been  absorbed. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance, as  well  of  the  body  as  of  the  roots  of 
imperfect  teeth  of  the  first  and  second  set,  but  it 
requires  a  somewhat  practised  eye  to  discern 
that  difference. 

In  accounting  for  permanent  teeth  having 
been  mistaken,  before  their  roots  were  formed,  for 
shedding  ones;  it  is  observable  that  they  have 
been  sometimes  removed  by  the  awkward  ex- 
traction of  an  adjoining  tooth  ;  and  as  they  were 
without  roots,  the  parties  contented  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  the  accident  only  anticipated 
a  law  of  nature.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one 
of  them  becomes  so  carious  and  painful  as  to  ren- 
der its  removal  necessary.  In  which  case,  if  the 
corresponding  tooth  be  permitted  to  remain,  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  jaw,  in  the  side 
from  which  the  tooth  was  extracted,  will  ensue, 
and  a  deformity  to  that  extent  may  be  traced  in 
the  adult  face.  In  such  a  case  both  sides  of  the 
jaw  will  ultimately  appear  to  be  equally  filled 
with  teeth  ;  while  the  side  of  the  dental  circle,  or 
horizontal  arch,  from  which  the  tooth  has  been 
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extracted,  is  in  reality  more  diminutive  than 
the  other.  If  the  extracted  tooth  be  from  the 
upper  jaw,  it  may  cause  the  teeth  of  that  side  to 
shut  within  those  of  the  under  jaw  ;  or,  if  they 
do  shut  properly,  being  fewer  in  number,  and 
their  roots  confined  to  the  segment  of  a  smaller 
circle  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  oppo- 
site side,  they  are  forced  unnaturally  asunder,  and 
outwards,  and  thereby  destroy  the  beauty  so  re- 
markable in  well  set  teeth.  If  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  in  the  other  side  be  also  removed,  all 
the  upper  ones  may  shut  inside  the  under,  and 
produce  a  projecting  chin.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  the  extracted  teeth  be  from  the  under  jaw,  it 
may  be  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  very  protruding  upper 
lip  and  jaw. 

That  the  first  teeth  are  to  be  shed,  is  frequently 
made  an  argument  for  leaving  them  to  their 
fate*  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  children,  like 
their  seniors,  often  suffer  severely  from  the 
tooth-ache:  or,  if  unfortunately  any  thing  was 

*  A  gentleman  has  just  paid  me  a  visit,  who  has  been  my  patient 
since  the  age  of  eight.  During  one  of  his  vacations,  I  saw  some 
incipient  disease,  and  stopped  it;  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  yet  I 
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done  for  them,  it  was  extraction,  than  which,  nine 
times  in  ten  at  least,  nothing-  could  possibly  be 
more  injudicious,  cruel,  or  even  wicked.  It  is 
a  common  operation  to  clear  at  one  fell  swoop  all 
the  shedding  teeth  in  a  mouth,  while  the  first 
permanent  grinders  are  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitted to  decay  from  their  shape."  A  mouth  thus 
cleared  looks  clean,  and  is  calculated  to  please 
parents  that  know  no  better ;  but  experience  will 
inform  them  that  the  second  teeth  do  not  come 
so  early  as  was  expected  after  the  extraction  of 
the  shedding  ones ;  for  the  process  of  absorption  of 
the  roots  of  the  first  teeth  seems  to  open  the  way 
for  the  easier  advance  of  their  successors.  Be- 
sides, young  persons  are  thus  often  prematurely 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  masticatory  appara- 
tus, to  the  detriment  of  their  general  health. 

In  treating  of  the  shedding  teeth,  another  re- 
markable feature  in  their  economy  occurs.  Al- 
though decomposition  of  their  substance  is  for  a 

found  the  same  old  stopping  which  I  had  inserted,  in  one  of  the 
large  first  double  upper  permanent  teeth,  and  also  in  one  of  the 
large  under  double  teeth.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  operations  that  can  be 
performed. — Sigmond. 
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long  time  in  progress,  even  up  to  the  total  waste 
and  loss  of  their  roots,  when  they  only  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  gums  j  unlike  permanent  teeth, 
that  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  unlike  themselves 
when  permitted  to  decay  in  their  visible  parts,  or 
crowns,  they  still  continue  free  from  pain,  and 
may  be  used  in  mastication  to  the  last.    By  all 
this  nature  seems  to  indicate  that  the  shedding 
teeth  ought  to  be  permitted  to  perform  their  func- 
tions up  to  the  time  at  least  of  the  appearance  of 
their  successors. 

To  some  it  has  appeared  irreconcileable  with 
reason   that  the  early    removal  of  first  teeth 
should  occasion  a  crowded  state  of  the  second ; 
while,   in   a   naturally  crowded   jaw    the  re- 
moval of  one  or  more  of  the  second  teeth  should 
give  room  to  the  rest.    In  the  first  case,  the  jaw 
is  still  in  a  growing  state,  and  will  close  over  the 
space  vacated  by  a  tooth,  as  the  bark  of  a  grow- 
ing tree  will  close  over  a  wound.    In  like  man- 
ner it  is  that  a  second  tooth,  unless  space  is  kept 
open  for  it  by  the  first,  can  scarcely  ever  rise 
fairly  in  the  dental  circle.    The  general  practice, 
in  reality,  is  to  remove  two  teeth  to  make  room 
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for  one,  as  if  every  shedding"  tooth  were  not  to 
have  a  successor. 

Cleanliness  alone,  if  attended  to  from  the 
first,  would  preserve  the  crown  of  a  child's 
tooth,  the  decay  of  which  neither  hastens  nor 
retards  the  coming1  of  the  second  set ;  while 
in  many  instances,  a  little  lead  forced  into  it  in 
the  usual  way,  would  preserve  it  from  pain  and 
tenderness  to  the  last.  It  sometimes  happens  to 
shedding  as  to  permanent  teeth,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  plomming  cannot  be  endured,  from  the 
pain  occasioned  by  it.  The  author  first  removes 
the  tenderness  by  the  use  of  his  anodyne,  and 
thereby  invariably  succeeds  in  preserving1  chil- 
dren's teeth  to  the  proper  period  of  shedding  them. 

Instances  sometimes  occur  where  all  the  first 
teeth  are  not  shed,  and  the  second  set  do  not 
make  their  appearance  :  this  circumstance  calls 
for  delay  in  removing  the  first  ones*,  especially 
as,  from  the  accommodating   nature   of  their 

*  The  permanent  single  teeth  appeared,  in  the  first  instance, 
irregular,  and  projecting  more  beyond  the  dental  circle  than  the 
bicuspides,  but  within  the  period  of  twelve  months,  they  fell  into 
their  proper  place. — Blake. 
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sockets,  almost  any  irregularity  by  a  process  of 
nature,  or  should  occasion  require,  by  simple  me- 
chanical contrivances,  may  be  corrected  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  shedding  teeth  drop  of  their  own  ac- 
cord at  the  proper  time ;  or  they  are  loosened 
and  removed  by  the  restlessness  so  natural  to 
children. 


SECTION  II. 

Cleaning  the  Teeth. 

It  has  been  shown  that  foulness  of  the  teeth  will 
breed  diseases  of  the  gums  and  sockets.  All 
fair  means  therefore  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  a 
simple  and  reasonable  plan  adopted  for  keeping 
them  clean.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  it 
may  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  teeth  are 
like  beautiful  pieces  of  ivory,  with  a  highly 
polished  glassy  surface,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are 
seen  out  of  the  gums  ;  and  that  the  same  means 
would  keep  them  clean  as  are  daily  resorted  to 
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for  cleaning"  common  ivory*,  with  this  great  ad- 
vantage that  their  substance  is  of  a  much  harder 
quality,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  injury 
from  the  mechanical  friction  of  powders,  &c. 

The  wet  corner  of  a  towel  wrapped  about  the 
finger,  so  far  as  it  went,  would  clean  them  tolera- 
bly well ;  and  if  a  little  prepared  chalky  common 
whiting,  or  charcoal  were  to  be  added,  the  ivory 
would  look  the  more  clear  and  polished  for  the  ope- 
ration. But  as  the  teeth,  from  their  situation,  are 
much  in  the  same  state  as  chased  or  carved  work, 
inaccessible  to  the  finger  at  some  points,  a  tooth- 
brush will  be  found  materially  to  aid  the  pro- 
cess, although  it  may  not  prove  quite  successful 
at  every  part  of  them. 

When  the  tartar  or  deposit  around  the  teeth 
acquires  consistency,  scaling  instruments  are  re- 
quisite to  scrape  it  off ;  and  although  many  per- 
sons object  to  this  operation,  it  may  be  safely 
and  repeatedly  performed  in  the  course  of  every 

*  If  the  constant  use  of  a  tooth-brush  and  water  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  teeth  perfectly  clean,  a  tooth-powder  may  be 
used,  composed  of  some  substance  not  possessing  any  chemical 
property  which  can  act  upon  the  enamel,  or  of  too  hard  a  quality, 
by'which  it  would  grind  it  away. — Fox. 
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year,  during-  a  long  life.  Another  advantage, 
besides  the  preservation  of  the  gums  and  sockets, 
accrues  from  this  practice,  namely,  that  at  pe- 
riodical examinations  of  the  teeth  the  first  com- 
mencement of  disease  is  detected  and  checked. 
Attention  may  here  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
crowns  of  teeth  are  covered  with  a  flinty  sub- 
stance, that  admits  of  being  scraped  and  polish- 
ed ;  while  the  remaining  portion,  or  their  necks 
and  roots,  are  covered  only  with  a  skinny  sub- 
stance, periosteum,  or  lining  membrane,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  socket.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  same  process  that  polishes  and  improves  the 
one  may  utterly  destroy  the  other.  This  may 
sometimes  account  for  denudation  of  the  fangs, 
or  forsaking  of  the  gums.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  undisturbed  tartar  more 
frequently  and  more  certainly  produces  this 
effect.  Once  denuded  of  the  periosteum  or 
membrane,  here  meant,  the  exposed  fangs  must 
be  kept  very  clean,  or  they  soon  absorb  external 
moisture,  become  discoloured,  and  affected  by 
disease. 

The  prejudice  advanced  against  scaling  the 
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teeth,  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  improper 
modes  adopted  by  some  operators,  who,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness.,  not  only  fracture  the 
enamel,  but  apply  an  acid  under  the  disguise  of 
a  dentifrice,  which  dissolves  it  together  with  the 
tartar*.  The  surfaces  of  the  teeth  when  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  foreign  accretions,  have  an 
even,  smooth  surface,  and  consequently  oppose 
no  resistance  to  the  easy  play  of  sharp  scaling  in- 
struments at  any  part  of  them.  This  is  the  state 
in  which  well-regulated  teeth  ought  always  to 
be  kept.  The  gums  then  adhere  firmly  to  their 
necks.  Let  it  here  also  again  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  even  the  most  unhealthy 
gums,  if  the  teeth  are  sound,  may,  by  severe 
brushing  only,  in  a  very  few  days  be  perfectly 
recovered. 

This  practice,  for  the  cure  of  spongy  gums,  is 
superior  to  lancing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power 

*  All  acids,  gritty  powders,  and  injudicious  methods  of  scaling 
the  teeth,  are  prejudicial ;  but  simply  scaling  the  teeth,  that  is, 
clearing  them  of  the  stony  concretions  which  frequently  collect 
about  their  necks,  while  nothing  is  scraped  off  but  that  adventi- 
tious substance,  is  proper  and  useful. — Hunter. 
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of  the  patient  to  continue  it  daily  until  a  cure  is 
effected.  When  the  gums  become  too  tender 
for  the  tooth-brush,  the  finger  and  thumb  ought 
to  be  employed  repeatedly  during  the  day,  to 
press  out  blood  or  matter,  when  either  is  in  ex- 
cess, until  they  attain  a  perfectly  healthy  and 
comfortable  state. 

Of  Lotions,  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
they  are  intended  to  stimulate  the  parts  when 
languid  to  a  new  and  more  healthy  action.  The 
groundwork  of  all  lotions  for  the  mouth  is  spirit 
of  wine,  modified  by  various  admixtures*  : 
nothing  however  appears  superior  to  the  spirit 
itself,  which  may  be  sufficiently  diluted  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  on  the  tooth-brush  when 
wet. 

*  ELIXIR  FOR  THE  MOUTH. 

Anti-septic  Balsamic. — No.  1. 

R.  Alcohol  of  guaicum,  two  ounces. 

Alcohol  of  compound  lavender,  one  ounce. 

Tincture  of  alcoholized  cinnamon,  )   f     ,  , 

•  [  of  each  two  drachms 

Tincture  of  myrrh  and  of  aloes,  > 

Essence  of  the  London  mint,  )   c      ,  ,.  . 

\  ot  eacli  lour  drops. 

Peruvian  balsam,  ' 

Mixed-  JC.Jerbaux. 
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As  to  the  degree  of  hardness  requisite  for  a 
tooth-brush,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  hard  one 
will  soonest  cure  tender  gums;  but,  as  the  process 
may  be  painful,  a  soft  one  can  be  used  until  the 
gums  gradually  become  prepared  to  endure  the 
other. 

When  the  gums  are  sufficiently  healthy  they 
do  not  readily  bleed,  and  for  them,  then,  that 
sort  of  brush  may  be  used  which  is  most  agree- 
able. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  mystery  should  be 
removed  from  the  management  of  the  teeth,  and 
that  society  would  look  upon  them  as  mere  speci- 
mens of  art,  so  far  as  regards  their  cleanliness, 
and  the  mode  of  effecting  it ;  for  their  vital  func- 
tions, like  those  of  the  general  system,  are,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  attended  to  by  a  principle  that 
never  neglects  them. 

As  the  composition  of  tooth-powders  should  be 
no  secret  to  those  who  use  them,  they  ought  to 
know,  that  powders  mixed  with  acids  act  chymi- 
cally  and  decompose  the  enamel,  and  conse- 
quently subject  the  teeth  to  early  decay ;  and 
that  gritty  powders  act  mechanically,  and  waste 
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them.  Charcoal,  Bole*,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  with  safety  for  their  antisep- 
tic qualities  ;  but  those  that  are  of  a  dark  hue 
often  enter  into  the  vessels  of  the  gums,  and 
change  their  colour,  without  any  adequate  ad- 
van  tagef. 

A  safe  medium  may  be  found  in  prepared  chalk, 

*  Armenian  Bole  forms,  like  all  argillaceous  earths,  a  good 
tooth-powder,  when  mixed  with  some  aromatic. — Dr.  Hooper. 

f  TOOTH-POWDER. 
Good  tooth-powder  may  be  composed  of  very  fine  bark,  in 
powder,  of  the  best  quality,  charcoal,  alum,  cachos,  armenian  bole, 
cinnamon,  cochlearia,  &c.  either  separately  or  compounded. 

J.  C.  Jerbaux. 

Qualities  of  Tooth-Powders. 

Soot  acts  by  mechanical  friction,  but  not  superior  to  any  bitter 
powder,  as  bark,  &c. — Charcoal  acts  mechanically  by  its  friction  : 
burnt  crust  the  same. — Gunpowder  produces  no  effect  but  through 
the  charcoal  and  nitre  it  contains. — Alum  is  a  most  mischievous 
application  to  the  teeth,  being  the  produce  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
clay.  It  is  a  very  strong  styptic  ;  but  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  it  is  immediately  decomposed,  the  acid  uniting  with  the 
teeth. — Salt,  perfectly  innocent,  although  not  serviceable. — Nitre, 
or  saltpetre,  a  valuable  application  to  inflamed  gums,  removing 
the  rough,  viscid  slime,  which,  in  some,  collect  over  the  teeth  and 
mouth ;  it  is  a  useful  gargle,  and  does  not  act  on  the  teeth. — 
Cream  of  Tartar:  improper;  acts  on  the  enamel. 

Mixtures  of  soot,  salt,  soap,  &c.  &c.  remarkable  only  for  their 
nauseous  qualities. 

J.  Fuller. 
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or  the  moderate  use  of  powdered  cuttle-fish, 
as  often  as  it  may  be  required  ;  but  in  general,  a 
good  tooth-brush,  well  applied  with  clean  water, 
will  be  found  to  answer  almost  every  purpose. 

The  practitioner  will  meet  with  persons  who  say 
that  they  bestow  much  pains  daily  in  cleaning 
their  teeth,  but  whose  gums  are  nevertheless 
unhealthy,  and  whose  teeth  are  dirty;  and  who 
consequently  instance  their  own  cases  at  least  as 
exceptions  from  the  above  rule.  To  such  a  very 
few  words  in  reply  will  be  sufficient :  they  do  not 
apply  the  tooth-brush  successfully  to  every  part  of 
their  gums  and  teeth  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  on 
examining'  the  matter  a  little  further,  they  shall 
find  that  the  more  prominent  parts  of  their  teeth, 
which  alone  their  efforts  have  reached,  are  suffi- 
ciently clean,  and  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
their  gums  healthy. 

This  is  a  point  in  the  management  of  teeth 
on  which  not  a  few  deceive  themselves.  Many 
persons  shall  habitually  apply  the  tooth-brush 
to  their  teeth  after  every  meal,  without  success  ; 
like  the  abortive,  however  industrious  efforts 
of  a  child  to  wash  clean  its  face.    In  the  latter 
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case,  the  eyes  and  natural  hollows  remain  un- 
touched by  the  cleansing  element;  while  in  the 
formei-,  the  particles  of  food  decomposing-  in  the 
intricate  cranies  and  corners  of  the  teeth  and 
gums  remain  undisturbed,  until  subjected  to  the 
periodical  operations  of  the  dentist ;  except  on  the 
grinding  surfaces,  where  the  natural  process  of 
mastication  aids  the  cleanliness  of  teeth  placed 
in  untoward  circumstances.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  whether  persons  shall  clean  their  teeth 
three  times  or  only  once  a  day  ;  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  art  being  contained  in  the  success 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Plugging,  variously  called  Stopping,  Plom- 
ming,  and  Loading  Teeth. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  human 
teeth  are  subject  to  almost  inevitable  decay  from 
three  causes,  viz.  their  Shape,  Pressure  against 
each  other,  and  Uncleanliness.    It  now  remains 
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to  be  explained  how,  where  either  or  all  of  these 
causes  operate,  and  where  cleanliness  alone,  from 
the  shape  and  situation  of  the  teeth,  would  fail, 
other  processes  come  in  favourably  for  their  pre- 
servation. 

Of  these,  Plugging-  Carious  Teeth,  and  thereby 
stopping*  the  further  progress  of  decay,  takes  the 
foremostplace.  This  operation  is  variously  perform- 
ed, and  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  first  un- 
dertaken by  those  persons  who  assumed  the  name 
of  dentist.  The  author  himself  had  lately  an  op- 
portunity of  curing,  and  afterwards  plugging  with 
gold,  a  carious  and  tender  tooth,  for  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  professors  of  music :  a  cavity  in 
the  other  side  of  which  tooth  had  been  success- 

*  By  stopping  a  tooth  it  is  rendered  artificially  sound  again. — 
Fox. 

The  progress  of  disease  is  frequently  stopped,  and  the  tooth 
saved,  by  cleaning  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  carious  part, 
and  stopping  the  hollow  closely  with  prepared  gold,  which  excludes 
the  air,  and  prevents  foulness,  or  the  pain  and  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  food  lodging  in  it. — Murphy. 

The  commencement  and  progress  of  decay  is  so  insensible,  that 
it  may  exist  many  years,  and  even  the  person  himself  is  often  not 
aware  of  it  till  it  has  penetrated  the  very  centre  of  the  tooth ;  hav- 
ing reached  the  cavity,  it  there  commands  attention,  on  account 
of  the  severe  tooth-ache  it  occasions. — J.  Fuller. 
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fully  stopped  with  silver  thirty-six  years  before, 
by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Talma*.  He  is 
also  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  well-known 
medical  man  in  London,  who  has  a  serviceable 
tooth  which  had  been  plugged  forty-seven  years 
ago. 

To  understand  what  is  here  meant  by  plug- 
ging, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  leak ;  it 
may  be  permanently  or  temporarily  stopped.  If 
a  plug  be  introduced  without  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  rotten  portion  of  the  plank,  the  rot 
will  still  go  on ;  but  if  the  entire  disease  be  re- 
moved,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a  healthy 
substitute,  that  part  may  prove  the  most  lasting 
of  the  entire  vessel.  In  like  manner  the  affected 
portion  of  a  tooth  must  be  completely  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  a  plug  that  shall  be 
harmless  and  lasting,  while   it  can  never  be 

*  In  1783,  applied  to  me,  James  Russel,  Esq.  On  examining 
his  mouth,  1  discovered  a  considerable  decay  in  one  of  his  large 
double  under  teeth,  on  the  outside  of  the  crown,  or  near  the 
gums  ;  and  after  relieving  it  by  brushing  with  a  lotion,  and  cleans- 
ing out  the  cavity,  I  stopped  it  with  tinfoil.  Mr.  Russel  lately 
informed  me  that  the  same  stopping  and  tooth  remain  perfect  and 
firm  to  this  day,  (1825). — Sigmond. 
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reached  by  the  influence  of  external  air  or  mois- 
ture. In  this  way  the  bony  substance  of  teeth 
may  be  preserved  to  an  indefinite  period. 

The  substances  most  commonly  used  for  stop- 
ping are  gold,  tin,  and  lead  in  leaf*.  The  manner 

*  Materials  for  Stopping  Teeth.— Various  materials  and  metals 
have  been  proposed  for  stopping  the  teeth,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  objectionable.  Lead,  tin,  and  silver,  are  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  all  destitute  of  the  pro- 
perties iudispensible  to  success,  in  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion. Any  of  these  metals  will  protect  the  cavity  from  caries,  for 
a  short  period  only.  They  will  all  soon  corrode,  and  then  become 
more  injurious  than  the  original  disease;  and  in  every  case  will 
ultimately  prove  the  cause  of  destruction  to  the  tooth,  which  might 
have  been  preserved  by  proper  treatment.  Although  platina  is  a 
more  suitable  metal  than  any  one  of  those  above  mentioned,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  amalgamating  some  other  metal 
with  it,  to  render  it  malleable,  it  is  by  this  adulteration  rendered 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  never  accompanied  by  that  cleanly 
and  bright  appearance,  so  desirable  for  teeth  that  have  been  stop- 
ped ;  but  it  is  productive  of  a  dingy  opacity  of  the  tooth's  surface, 
which  is  apt  to  mislead  the  dentist  at  a  future  period  into  an 
idea  of  its  being  again  under  the  influence  of  caries,  and  is  there- 
fore also  objectionable. 

Even  gold,  the  only  proper  substance  for  this  operation,  as  it  is 
often  prepared  for  the  dentists,  though  free  from  copper,  is  not 
unfrcquently  alloyed  with  silver,  which  renders  it  harder,  and  in 
some  measure  liable  to  corrode,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  state  to 
be  rejected*. 


*  In  India,  teelh  are  often  stopped  with  pure  gold,  which  is  not 
malleable,  ana  consequently  not  fit  for  that  or  any  other  purpose. 
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of  performing  it  is  to  introduce  the  foil  gradually 
with  a  blunt-pointed  instrument,  called  a  stopper, 

Fusible  Metal. 

A  composition  used  by  some  in  this  country,  and  generally  in 
France,  consisting  of  bismuth,  8  parts ;  lead,  5  parts ;  and  tin 
3  parts,  soluble  at  a  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  called  fusible  metal. 
In  the  first  place,  this  metallic  compound  is  as  liable  to  corrode 
as  either  lead  or  tin,  and  possesses  all  the  other  noxious  chemical 
qualities  of  both. 

Secondly,  the  metal  introduced  into  this  cavity  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  will  not  only  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  living 
fibres,  but  also  the  whole  surface  of  the  healthy  bone,  and  thereby 
produce  some  dead  bony  substance  and  caries,  the  very  disease 
intended  to  be  cured  by  it,  which  will  inevitably  destroy  the  teeth. 

Thirdly,  the  irritation  of  the  hot  metal  subjects  the  living  mem- 
brane of  the  tooth  to  inflammation,  and  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
tooth. 

A  fourth  objection  is,  that  the  metal  being  poured  into  the 
cavity  in  its  liquid  and  expanded  state,  will  contract  as  it  cools  ; 
and  consequently,  instead  of  being  a  perfect  filling  up,  it  leaves 
interstices  for  the  reception  of  foreign  matter,  which  will  destroy 
the  tooth  more  quickly  than  if  the  cavity  had  not  been  stopped 
at  all. 

There  are,  however,  other  remedies  also  of  equal  efficacy,  if 
judiciously  applied  ;  such  as  filing  and  cutting,  or  a  complete  re- 


Virgin  or  pure  gold  is  denominated  24  carats.  Of  these,  divided 
into  as  many  parts,  one,  at  least,  must  be  of  silver,  to  render  it 
malleable  and  fit  for  dentist  leaf.  The  patient  need  not,  however 
be  greatly  alarmed  on  this  account,  when  he  reflects  that  guinea- 
gold,  or  British  standard,  consists  of  two  parts  alloy,  silver  and 
copper;  and  that  the  gold  used  by  jewellers  has  six  parts  alloy. 
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into  the  carious  cavity,  having-  previously  cleansed 
out  the  caries.  When  the  cavity  is  full  the  foil 
is  pressed  into  almost  a  solid  state,  hy  the  con- 
tinuous and  forcible  application  of  instruments, 

moval  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bony  structure  by  the  file,  or 
other  suitable  cutting  instrument,  so  as  to  produce  a  regular  and 
plain  sound  surface  of  the  tooth,  by  which  health  is  preserved. 

To  remove  every  local  existing  cause  of  inflammation,  especially 
every  disease  of  the  mouth  that  might  be  considered  the  principal 
exciting  cause  of  the  local  maladies  of  the  teeth,  should  be  deemed 
as  the  next  essential  and  indispensable  duty  devolving  upon  the 
dentist,  before  he  could  properly  undertake  the  operation  of  plug- 
ging the  affected  tooth. 

When  the  parts  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  teeth  are  in 
any  way  morbidly  affected,  they  should  be  previously  restored  to 
their  healthy  action. 

A  tooth  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  vitality  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  nerve,  acts  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  imme- 
diate contact,  as  a  dead  and  foreign  body,  and  causes  an  irrita- 
tion with  which  the  whole  constitution  sympathizes.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  suppuration  at  the  root  of  a  tooth  exists  in  the  fasci- 
culus of  the  nerve,  and  extends  afterwards  to  the  cord.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  opens  a  way  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter 
through  the  canal  of  the  root. 

If,  therefore,  a  tooth  which  has  been  treated  after  the  above 
plan,  be  filled  up  with  metal,  the  natural  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter  is  thereby  obstructed,  and  the  pus  being 
confined  and  accumulated,  works  its  way  through  the  side  of  the 
socket,  and  produces  a  fistulous  opening,  by  which  the  morbid 
effects  of  such  a  tooth  are  rendered  much  more  extensive  and 
complicated  than  the  dead  tooth  that  has  been  left  to  itself. — 
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and  is  thus  calculated  perfectly  to  exclude  at- 
mospheric air  and  moisture. 

Lead  and  tin,  when  put  into  situations  beyond 
the  reach  of  friction  in  mastication,  as  between  two 
teeth,  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  in  the  same  way  as  the  teeth  them- 
selves decay.  But  gold  being-  indestructible,  will 
remain  useful  and  permanent,  providing"  it  is  so 
applied  as  that  no  external  moisture  or  air  can 
penetrate  the  tooth. 

Platina  is  said  to  be  equally  effective  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  adhere  to  gold  only,  the  supplies  of 
which  can  be  more  regularly  depended  on. 

Many  cases,  however,  occur  where  gold 
would  prove  insufficient.  The  cavity  to  be 
stopped  may  be  deep  and  irregular;  and  gold, 
although  soft  and  pliant  at  first,  soon  becomes 
so  hard  and  immalleable  by  the  pressure  of 
the  instruments,  that  no  force  which  it  is  safe 
to  apply  can  thrust  it  perfectly  home.  If 
the  slightest  vacuum  remain,  there  will  air  and 
moisture  obtain  admission,  and  occasion  a  re- 
newal of  the  caries.  This  is  easily  avoided  by 
first  introducing  tin  or  lead,  which  from  their 
natural  pliancy  may  be  forced  into  the  irregula- 
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rities  of  the  cavity  in  a  tooth.  Over  this,  gold- 
stopping  may  be  introduced  as  a  finish,  which 
will  effectually  prevent  oxidation  of  the  tin  foil,, 
and  thereby  save  the  tooth. 

Fusible  metal  is  also  used  very  much  in  France 
for  stopping  teeth,  and  a  good  deal  in  this  coun- 
try :  it  requires  but  little  chymical  knowledge, 
however,  to  understand  that  this  must  ever  be  a 
very  inefficient  plug'  for  teeth  ;  insomuch  as  metals 
in  a  fused  state  always  expand,  contracting  as 
they  cool,  and  thereby  freely  admitting  external 
air  and  moisture.  So  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
plugging  of  teeth,  the  truth  of  this  will  sooner  or 
later  become  manifest  to  the  patient,  however 
he  may  at  first  have  been  duped  by  so  specious 
an  operation. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  our  first  London 
dentists,  aware  of  the  deceitful  and  injurious 
tendency  of  fusible  metals.,  never  condescended 
to  have  recourse  to  them,  when  in  many  cases 
they  could  have  applied  them  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  success. 

Another  substance  for  plugging  teeth  has 
lately  crept  into  use,  and  is  daily  advertised  as 
superior  to  gold  or  any  other  material.    It  is, 
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however,  infinitely  injurious,  and  consists  of  an 
amalgamation  of  mercury  with  other  metals.  It 
is  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires that  species  of  consistence  and  appearance 
which  characterizes  the  refuse  of  smelted  ores. 

Individuals  in  the  profession  have  used  the 
mercurial  amalgam  for  years;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  public  and  the  reputation  of  those  indivi- 
duals, they  have  lately  begun  to  call  it  a  cement; 
in  consequence,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  author, 
by  the  use  of  a  bond  fide  cement  for  the  cure  of 
tooth-ache,  and  for  cleansing  the  caries  of  ten- 
der teeth  previously  to  their  being  permanently 
stopped  with  gold.  Teeth  stopped  with  the 
mercurial  amalgam,  misnamed  cement,  although 
they  may  in  some  instances  for  a  time  escape 
aching,  they  never  for  a  day  cease  to  decay.  This 
is  soon  perceptible  from  the  discolouration  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  not  to 
mention  its  other  pernicious  properties. 

The  first  class  of  diseases  in  teeth,  arising  from 
their  shape,  is  the  most  easily  remedied  by  a  plug ; 
for,  in  the  grinding  surfaces  and  sides  of  the  double 
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teeth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  drill  and  cut  out  the  af- 
fected line  or  speck,  and  ping  it  at  once  with  gold  ; 
but  when  the  decay  has  originated  in  the  side  of  a 
tooth  from  lateral  pressure,  the  operation  is  more 
difficult.  If  the  caries  be  between  two  teeth  an 
opening  must  be  effected  between  them,  either  by 
the  removal  of  one  of  them,  or  by  other  means  ; 
cutting  out  a  space  to  admit  of  using  stopping 
instruments,  and  otherwise  adapting  the  cavity 
thus  made  for  securely  retaining  the  plug. 

The  operator  is  sometimes  interrupted  in 
effecting  an  opening  between  two  teeth,  by  the 
objections  of  the  patient,  who  insists  on  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  filing.  This  is  indeed  to 
die  for  the  fear  of  death ;  as  the  uneven  and 
broken  surface  of  a  carious  tootli  is  thereby 
made  even,  and  less  capable  of  retaining  mois- 
ture, the  principle  of  decay  ;  and  which  opera- 
tion alone  is  the  means  of  saving  many  teeth. 
Added  to  which,  even  in  the  worst  of  cases,  the 
smooth  polished  surface  of  the  gold,  or  other 
plug,  is  in  perfect  contact  with  the  enamel  at 
every  part  of  the  cavity  it  fills,  and  thereby  gives 
to  such  tooth  a  chance  of  safety,  which,  if  left  to 
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itself,  must  soon  have  broken  entirely  clown,  as 
is  common  in  such  cases. 

When  the  lateral  decay  is  between  two  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  their  form  generally 
makes  it  difficult  to  effect  such  a  cavity  as  can  be 
made  to  contain  a  perfect  plug;  especially  as  it 
is  necessary  first  sufficiently  to  separate  them. 
The  general  practice  in  this  case  is  to  file  and  cut 
the  carious  part  entirely  away,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  more  from  the  inside  than 
from  the  outside.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  the  teeth  are  thereby  ultimately  lost,  espe- 
cially if  the  operation  has  been  performed  before 
the  bony  substance  could  acquire  the  hardness 
that  is  natural  to  a  maturer  age,  and  if  the  par- 
ties have  not  attained  the  art  of  keeping  them 
perfectly  clean. 

Their  preservation  under  such  circum- 
stances,, however,  is  not  uncommon.  The  daily 
application  of  diluted  spirits  of  wine  will  ma- 
terially aid  in  the  preservation  of  teeth  that 
have  been  cut  up.  But  as  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  the  mixture  will  not  alone  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  teeth,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
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the  friction  of  the  brush  on  the  part  is  more  ef- 
fective than  the  lotion  ;  due  allowance,  however, 
being  made  for  the  qualities  possessed  by  spirits 
for  preserving"  animal  substances. 

When  the  caries  is  between  two  teeth,  or  at 
their  necks,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  endure  the  pain  occasioned  in  cutting  it  out,  or 
even  the  touching  of  the  parts  by  an  instrument. 
In  consequence  of  this  many  teeth  are  lost 
which  might  be  saved,  were  any  substance  ap- 
plied to  them  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
hardening  the  parts  and  deadening  their  sensi- 
bility. This  is  effected  by  the  Anodyne  Cement 
used  by  the  author  of  this  work  for  the  cure  of 
tooth-ache. 

Spirit  of  wine  hardens  the  substance  of  teeth, 
and  in  time  deadens  the  sensibility  even  of  those 
that  are  tender  from  filing,  &c.  If  a  little 
quickly  drying  spirit  varnish  be  used  in  addition, 
and,  with  cotton  wool  permitted  to  remain,  it 
will  be  found  to  accelerate  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. Let  it  then  be  impressed  on  the  reader's 
mind,  that  if  a  carious  tooth  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  afterwards  effectually  plugged  with 
gold,  it  will  last  during  the  remainder  of  life. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  decay  the  remedies 
are  easy  and  obvious ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  advance,  the  practitioner  is,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  unable  to  proceed.  The 
patient  can  neither  endure  the  cutting*  of  the 
bone,  nor  the  pressure  of  the  instruments  used 
in  stopping-.  In  all  such  instances  the  use  of 
the  Anodyne  Cement  not  only  allays  pain,  but 
renders  the  bone  callous,  so  as  on  one  or  more 
applications  to  make  a  case  of  advanced  decay 
equally  manageable  with  one  taken  before  pain 
or  tenderness  had  commenced. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  stopping  teeth, 
it  is  but  right  to  observe  that  every  tooth  stopped 
with  metal  ought,  when  finished,  to  be  free  from, 
and  unconnected  with,  any  other  tooth.  Each 
tooth  in  a  jaw  is  by  nature  unconnected  with  the 
others.  And  when  a  plug  is  introduced  between 
two  teeth  so  as  to  unite  them,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  inability  of  the  operator  to  perforin  in  a  better 
manner  ;  for  he  is  compelled  to  trust  the  per- 
manency of  his   stopping,  to   the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed;  rather  than  to  the  perfec- 
tion with  which  it  is  introduced  into  each  tooth 
separately. 
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Of  Tooth-ache,  its  Cure. — Cases. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  general,  or  dis- 
tressing in  its  nature,  than  tooth-ache ;  nor  one 
that  has  excited  less  attention  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter. This  indifference  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  cause  of  this  pain  may  be 
removed,  by  the  extraction  of  the  affected  tooth*  ; 

*  The  extraction  of  teeth  is  an  operation  which  cannot  fail  justly 
to  create  some  alarm,  when  the  circumstance  attending  it  are  con- 
sidered. We  know  that  in  the  hands  of  the  most  dexterous  ope- 
rators it  has  sometimes  been  attended  with  serious,  nay,  even  fatal 
consequences  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  avoided  whenever  in  our 
power,  instead  of  being  adopted,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  first 
instance.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  share  of  manual  dexterity 
necessary  in  performing  it  than  is  generally  imagined,  to  prevent 
fracturing  that  portion  of  the  socket  where  the  fang  is  situated  ; 
and  if  the  alveolar  process  is  uncommonly  firm,  and  does  not  yield 
to  the  force  of  the  instrument  directed  against  it,  the  fracture  will 
extend  a  considerable  way  into  the  jaw,  and  the  effects  of  it  may 
injure  the  patient  for  life.  The  operation  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  most  dangerous  haemorrhage,  which  in  many  cases  has  defied 
every  effort  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons. — L.  S.  Parmly. 
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and  has  doubtless  been  increased  by  the  very 
prevalent,  but  nnphilosophical  notion,  that  for 
this  malady  there  can  be  no  other  remedy. 

Were  such  pain  the  only  mischief  attendant  on 
carious  teeth,  some  consolation  might  be  found  in 
the  reflection  that  with  theirabsence  it  would  cease ; 
and  especially  as  their  loss  could  in  a  great  measure 
be  repaired  by  artificial  means.  Constituted  as 
we  are,  however,  the  sufferings  that  many  en- 
dure, from  pain,  want  of  rest,  and  of  nourish- 
ment, before  extraction  is  had  recourse  to,  often 
reduce  them  to  the  lowest  state  of  nervous  and 
physical  debility ;  and  in  many  instances,  lay  the 
foundation  of  even  more  deplorable  diseases. 

Many  affections,  which  appear  unaccountable* 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  are  found  to  proceed 
from  diseased  teeth,  even  when  such  are  not  par- 
ticularly painful ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
do  not  learn,  from  their  own  or  the  experience 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  attained  any  satis- 
factory practice  in  the  treatment  of  tooth-ache,  and  from  the  nature 
of  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  feared,  never  shall. 

The  influence  of  carious  teeth  is  often  very  extensive  ;  not  onlv 
the  face  and  parts  adjacent,  particularly  the  eyes  and  ears,  but  the 
whole  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  even  the  arms,  the  whole  system 
becomes  disordered  by  want  of  rest. — Fuller. 
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of  their  friends,  the  torture  that  the  coming  of 
even  a  single  tooth  can  inflict*  ;  not  to  mention 
the  ills  that  are  frequently  attendant  on  teething1. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that,  when  a  tooth  be- 
comes carious  from  its  shape,  not  only  the  cor- 
responding" one  in  the  other  side  but  the  whole 
class  of  teeth,  and  no  more  in  the  jaw,  to  which 
it  belongs  is  liahle  to  be  similarly  affected :  but 
that,  when  a  tooth  becomes  carious  from  lateral 
pressure,  every  tooth  in  the  same  jaw,  from  being 

*  It  will  be  frequently  necessary  to  lance  the  gums  several  times, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  with  which  some  cut 
their  teeth. — Dr.  Underwood. 

Teething  is  productive  of  local  and  constitutional  complaints' 
with  local  sympathy.  The  local  symptoms  are  inflammation,  heat 
and  swelling-  of  the  gums,  and  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The 
constitutional  or  general  consequential  symptoms,  are  fever  and 
universal  convulsion,  attended  by  diarrhoea,  costiveness,  loss  of 
appetite,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp, 
cough,  shortness  of  breath,  with  a  kind  of  convulsed  respiration, 
spasms  of  particular  parts,  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and 
sometimes  a  diminution  of  that  secretion,  with  a  discharge  of 
matter. 

As  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  to  cut  the  gums  down 
to  the  teeth  appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  cure.  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  above  ten  times  upon  the  same  teeth,  where 
the  disease  had  recurred  so  often,  and  every  time  with  absolute 
removal  of  the  symptoms. — John  Hunter. 
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equally  subjected  to  pressure,  is  necessarily  liable 
to  decay  from  that  cause. 

Teeth  that  would  decay  from  their  shape  are 
easily  preserved  from  pain  and  caries,  if  on  its 
first  appearance  the  carious  speck  be  cut  out,  and 
its  place  efficiently  supplied  with  an  indestruc- 
tible plug,  as  gold,  &c. ;  but  when  the  caries 
originates  between  two  teeth  from  lateral  pres- 
sure, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  separation  between 
them,  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  for  cleansing- 
instruments  and  the  stopping  materials. 

At  an  early  stage  of  lateral  decay,  its  progress  is 
not  unfrequently  arrested  by  filing  and  otherwise 
cutting  out  the  diseased  portion ;  especially  if 
sound  enamel,  or  only  bone  remain  having  a 
smooth  polished  surface,  and  placed  within  the 
range  of  the  usual  processes  of  cleansing,  &c 
These  operations  may  be  performed  without  pain 
at  the  time,  or  being  the  cause  of  tenderness 
thereafter.  But  if  the  caries  has  so  far  pene- 
trated as  that  to  remove  it  entirely  by  filing 
would  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  tooth,  the 
desired  object  is  attainable  by  removing  only  as 
much  as  is  necessary  in  more  favourable  cases, 
for  the  introduction  of  cleaning  and  stopping  in- 
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struments  ;  by  a  nice  use  of  which,  and  the  usual 
process  of  stopping- carious  teeth,  the  further  pro- 
gress of  disease  is  arrested ;  as  described  in  the 
first  instance  of  decay  from  the  shape  of  teeth. 

There  is  scarcely  any  stage  at  which  caries 
in  teeth  can   arrive  that  may  not  sometimes 
be  successfully  stopped  with  a  plug",  without 
pain  at  the  time,  or  being  the  cause  of  it  at  a 
future  period  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  stage  at  which 
a  plug  niay  not  be  the  cause  of  pain  in  a  carious 
tooth.    It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  there  is 
not  even  an  apparent  stage  of  caries  in  a  tooth 
at  which,  if  it  be  stopped,  pain  may  not  return, 
and  occasion  its  extraction,  if  the  plug  be  not 
removed.    In  a  case  of  this  description,  if  on 
the  approach  of  tenderness  the  plug  be  removed* 
the  cavity  cleansed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  filled 
with  lint  frequently  dipped  in  some  one  of  the 
usual  remedies  on  these  occasions*;  such  ten- 

*  ELIXIR  FOR  CARIOUS  TEETH. 
Antispasmodic  Odontalgic. 
R.  Alcoholized  vulnerary  water,  two  ounces. 
Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Sulphureous  ether,  two  drachms. 

Essence  of  cloves,  1    .     .  .  . 

„  "  _  .        J  of  each  ten  drops. 

Essence  of  London  mint,  * 

Mixed.  J.  C.  Jeuuaux. 
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derness  will  often  cease,  and  the  diseased  tooth 
after  some  time,  may  be  successfully  re-stopped. 

Cases  however  occur  where  such  teeth 
when  plugged,  will  never  continue  well;  al- 
though, if  left  open  or  unplugged,  no  pain  will 
be  experienced.  The  same  rule  holds  with  re- 
spect to  teeth  that  decay  quite  away  without 
pain,  as  to  teeth  whose  decay  is  accompanied 
with  pain;  whether  that  pain  has  ceased  gra- 
dually through  length  of  time,  or  has  speedily 
been  cured  by  anodynes. 

The  pain  when  it  returns,  and  is  occasioned 
by  a  plug,  commences  in  some  persons  almost 
immediately  ;  while  in  others  it  will  take  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months.  On  the  removal  of  the 
plug,  if  of  any  substance  but  gold,  oxidation  will 
be  found  to  have  commenced,  from  the  internal 
moisture  and  decomposition  of  the  bony  substance 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  accompanied  by 
the  fetor  usually  proceeding  from  carious  teeth ; 
or  a  drop  of  matter  or  of  blood  will  be  found 
upon  it.  In  some  such  instances  a  fine  jet  of 
blood  issues  from  the  internal  vessels  of  the 
tooth.    Of  such  cases  it  may  be  remarked  gene- 
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rally,  that  the  curies  has  been  of  long-  standing, 
which,  like  an  old  wound,  may  be  dangerous  to 
heal,  and  of  which  the  large  or  small  size  of  the 
decayed  portion  of  the  bone  is  no  sure  indica- 
tion j  for  the  teeth  of  some  persons  will  decay  as 
much  in  one  week  as  those  of  others  in  a  year. 

Tooth-ache,  in  most  instances,  proceeds  from  in- 
flammation of  the  nerves*  and  blood-vessels  con- 
tained in  the  tooth  j  it  also  proceeds  from  the 
lining  membrane  common  to  its  roots  and  their 
socketsf.     The  inflammatory  action,  whether 

*  The  nerves  are  the  conductors  of  all  sensation.  They  have 
their  origin  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  of  which,  and 
the  spinal  marrow,  they  are  formed.  A  nerve  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  minute  fibrous  threads,  lying-  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  is  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  fine  membrane  which  en- 
velops the  brain,  and  invests  the  inside  of  the  skull. 

The  nerves  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  that  issue  from  the 
brain,  and  from  the  spinal  marrow.  One  of  the  former  enters 
the  upper  jaw  near  the  dens  sapientias,  and  distributes  branches 
to  the  teeth.  Another  nerve  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  enter  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  supplies  the  under  teeth  with 
nerves. — Joseph  Murphy. 

f  The  periosteum  will  prove  to  be  a  means  of  only  fixing  the 
tooth  in  the  socket,  and  of  preserving  the  sensibility  of  the/ierve 
iu  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. — Charles  Bell. 

The  fangs  are  covered  by  a  thin  periosteum  or  membrane,  full 
of  vessels,  which  also  lines  the  cavity  of  the  socket.— Murphy. 

This  plentiful  supply  of  vessels  must  expose  the  teeth  to  the 
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excited  by  cold  or  by  the  contact  and  pressure 
of  foreign  substances,  causes  an  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in 
blood-shot  eyes  for  instance;  and  which,  from 
their  situation  in  the  tooth,  as  well  as  extreme 
sensibility,  not  finding  room  to  expand,  are  press- 
ed against  the  sides  of  their  bony  chamber. 
This  pressure,  it  is  presumed,  occasions  the  pain. 

When  a  tooth  is  much  decayed,  the  nerve,  &c. 
may  be  seen  like  a  maggot  to  rise  out  of  their 
natural  channel ;  but  after  the  inflammation  has 
been  reduced  by  any  means,  it  disappears.  Such 
then  is  the  effect  rapidly  produced  by  the  Anodyne 
Cement,  and  which  causes,  in  most  cases,  an 
immediate  cessation  of  pain. 

When  the  cavity  containing  the  nerve,  &c. 
within  a  tooth  has  once  been  exposed,  and  a  dis- 
eased action  of  the  vessels  has  continued  so  long 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  by 
their  extinction  ;  the  time  required  for  effecting 
this  is  almost  invariably  in  proportion  to  the 


same  disorders  that  attack  other  vascular  parts  ;  and  such  teeth  as 
have  the  greatest  number  of  vessels,  must  have  the  most  numerous 
chances  of  being  seized  with  these  diseases. — Alex.  Munro. 
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volume  of  these  vessels,  which  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tooth. 
In  such  cases  it  were  desirable  that  medical  sci- 
ence should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  principle 
that  should  quickly  extirpate  fleshly  substances, 
or  at  least  their  diseases ;  without,  at  the  same 
time,  acting-  on  the  bony  substance  of  teeth. 

If  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  long1  per- 
mitted to  remain,  the  tooth,  from  the  casual 
swelling1  of  the  membrane  that  unites  it  with 
its  socket,  is  partially  ejected  ;  for  it  is  not  fixed 
there  so  much  like  a  component  and  inseparable 
portion  of  the  jaw,  as  a  ball  moving  in  a  socket, 
and  is  consequently  felt  to  be  longer  than  the 
other  teeth.  Owing  to  this  cause  in  shutting  the 
mouth,  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  comes  on  the 
painful  tooth,  and  the  inflammation  is  thereby  in- 
creased. A  simple  remedy  for  this  is  to  keep  the 
teeth  apart  by  means  of  a  small  pad,  which  may 
be  placed  between  two  teeth  in  some  other  part 
of  the  mouth.  To  prevent  swallowing  the  pad 
while  asleep,  a  strong  thread  may  be  fastened  to 
it,  whose  other  end  is  tied  to  a  button- hole,  &c. 
Those  who  trust  to  their  peculiar  ability  of  keep- 
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ing  the  teeth  apart  without  some  such  aid,  will 
often  find  themselves  disappointed. 

The  pain  is  not  always  confined  to  the  affected 
tooth,  nor  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  it  j 
but  spreads  to  that  whole  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  even  to  the  shoulders  and  arms,  &c. 
Perhaps  this  applies  more  to  nervous  affections, 
when  the  nerves  within  and  around  the  teeth  are 
the  exciting  cause.  All  these  gradually  subside 
and  disappear  as  the  inflammation  is  reduced. 
Occasionally  a  new  tooth  will  account  for  the 
pain  just  named,  in  which  case  a  simple  lancing 
of  the  gums  will  cure  it. 

In  some  persons  teeth  will  totally  decay  with- 
out pain.  This  may  proceed  from  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  blood-vessels 
decaying  more  rapidly  than  the  bony  substance 
which  protects  them  ;  or  it  may  proceed  at  any 
period  from  ossification  of  the  nerves,  as  in  old  age. 

The  Anodyne  Cement  will,  ninety-nine  times 
in  a  hundred,  afford  relief  from  tooth-ache,  by  one 
or  more  applications,  however  carious  the  tooth. 
Even  when  it  is  so  tender  as  not  to  admit  of 
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drying  and  cleansing  out  the  carious  cavity  with 
cotton  wool,  the  cement  may  be  applied,  like 
very  soft  putty,  without  occasioning  the  slightest 
pain.  It  soon  becomes  hard,  producing  a 
cessation  of  torture,  as  well  by  its  chemical 
properties  as  by  the  mechanical  protection  it 
affords  in  keeping  off  the  exciting  causes  from 
the  nerves.  The  tenderest  tooth  subjected  to 
it  will  in  a  few  days  become  so  insensible  to  pain 
on  touch,  that  the  caries  may  be  thoroughly  cut 
out,  and  the  aperture  stopped  in  the  usual  way, 
without  more  uneasiness  than  accompanies  the 
operation  in  the  first  stage  of  decay*. 

If  the  nerves,  &c.  in  a  tooth  be  so  diseased  as  to 
emit  blood  or  matter,  the  Cement  will  sooth  and 
quiet  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  covering  them  by 
a  plug ;  but  as  the  matter  oozing  from  the  ves- 
sels again  collects,  and  becomes  stagnant  under 
the  plug,  it  places  any  such  tooth  in  the  same 
situation  as  a  boil,  the  pain  of  which  ceases  so 

*  By  the  beautiful  and  useful  operation  of  stopping  or  plugging 
teeth  which  are  greatly  injured  by  caries,  they  may  be  preserved 
for  many  years,  in  most  instances,  during  the  remainder  of  life  ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  from  ten  to  twenty  teeth  may  be  preserved, 
by  this  operation,  in  the  same  individual. — Koecker. 
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soon  as  its  matter  has  been  discharged*.    If  in- 
stead of  being  plugged  with  gold,  the  tooth  were 
to  be  kept  filled  with  bees'  wax,  or  gum  mastic 
softened  in  warm  water  or  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine  and  applied  on  lint,  both  to  exclude  cold 
and  prevent  fetid  breath,  the  nerves  would  gra- 
dually die  away f  )  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  tooth,  if  always  kept  clean,  or  perhaps  after- 
wards stopped,  would  continue  serviceable  as 
well  in  mastication  as  in  preserving  the  natural 
form  of  the  face. 

In  pivoting  or  grafting  one  tooth  on  the  root 
of  another,  the  nerves  are  frequently  destroyed 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  drill.  But  the  cavity 
is  then,  after  a  day  or  two,  safely  plugged  by 
the  gold  pivot,  and  no  injurious  consequence  ever 
ensues. 

If  in  like  manner  the  nerves  of  the  double 
teeth  could  be  destroyed  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 

*  After  the  lining  membrane  (nerve  is  here  meant)  of  the  teeth 
is  exposed,  it  requires  a  space  of  time,  from  one  to  twelve  months, 
before  this  membrane  is  destroyed  by  chronic  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  During  this  time  the  patient  is  always  subject  to 
the  tooth-ache. — Koeckek. 

t  If  repeated  inflammations  be  submitted  to,  a  cure  will  be  per- 
formed in  time,  by  the  stump  becoming  totally  dead.— Hunter. 
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presumed,  that  a  continual  healing'  process  would 
cover  the  remaining  parts  with  a  new  skin  which 
should  not  discharge  matter,  and  that  the  tooth 
being  quieted  and  plugged  would  remain  well ; 
but  this,  from  the  number  of  the  roots,  and  the 
shape  of  their  internal  "cavities,  and  the  great  pain 
which  the  operation  would  occasion,  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  difficulty  as  to  render  it  improper 
to  be  generally  recommended. 

The  same  effect  is  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
produced  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic. 
This  remedy  was  early  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  as 
a  sure  cure  for  tooth-ache.  It  certainly  relieves 
pain  by  burning  oft*  the  inflamed  and  diseased 
surface,  and  perhaps  by  inducing  a  new  and 
healthy  action  of  the  vessels ;  but  it  discolours 
and  destroys  the  bony  substance,  and,  while  any 
portion  of  the  nerve  remains  pain  will  ever 
be  apt  to  return  on  the  slightest  excitation, 
unless  the  process  be  watched,  and  the  tooth 
plugged. 

In  teeth  where  the  volume  of  nerve,  &c.  is 
small  in  substance,  as  in  incisors,  eye-teeth,  and 
bicuspides,  the  cure  is  generally  easy  and  certain  ; 
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but  in  the  large  double  teeth,  where  the  nervous 
substance  in  the  crown  is  great,  caustic,  unless  aid- 
ed by  the  actual  cautery  or  a  drill,  becomes  too 
troublesome  to  be  recommended  to  general  use. 

The  practice  of  persons  who  on  some  occa- 
sions cure  tooth-ache  by  destroying  the  nerve  is, 
to  use  caustic  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  or  acids 
and  essential  oils,  by  which  the  teeth  are  in  gene- 
ral destroyed  ;  but  by  so  slow  a  process,  as  not 
particularly  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient 
until  perhaps  he  is  nearly  toothless. 

The  Anodyne  Cement  destroys  nothing ;  it 
merely  removes  the  sensibility,  and  enables  the 
operator  to  cleanse  with  instruments  whatever 
would  be  injurious  if  permitted  to  remain;  and 
as  the  teeth  generally  begin  to  ache  long  before 
their  natural  cavity  is  laid  open,  many  teeth  may 
easily  be  saved,  which  else,  should  be  extracted, 
or  from  their  tenderness  would  be  unable  to  bear 
the  clearing  out  of  the  caries  and  the  final 
operation  of  plugging  with  gold. 

The  Anodyne  Cement  may  be  considered  as 
a  poultice,  which  requires  to  be  changed  as  often 
as  the  state  of  the  sore  may  render  it  necessary. 
And  this  circumstance  may  in  some  instances 
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have  led  to  the  various  opinions  that  prevail  re- 
specting it. 

Incurable  teeth,  when  they  occur,  are  gene- 
rally found  to  have  their  roots  highly  inflamed, 
with  a  fungous  growth  at  their  points.  This 
is  the  first  commencement  of  a  gum-boil.  The 
sockets  participate  in  the  inflamed  action,  and 
if  thin  and  delicate,  they  are  soon  absorbed ; 
when  the  matter  formed  discharges  itself  in  the 
manner  of  a  boil,  and  the  tooth  becomes  easy*. 
But  in  some  instances  the  absorbing*  process  is 
so  slow  that  the  most  enduring  patient  becomes 
too  irritable  to  await  its  result  At  every  stage 
of  decay  previous  to  this  one,  the  inflammation 
may  be  reduced,  and  suppuration  prevented. 

In  attempting  to  be  thus  minute,  the  author's 
object  is,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  mistakes  that 
the  novelty  of  his  practice  may  have  originated. 

The  following  cases  will  further  illustrate  the 
nature  and  object  of  his  practice  : 

*  Gum-boil  arises  from  a  diseased  tooth. — When  the  effects  of 
the  disease  have  extended  to  the  vessels  at  the  point  of  the  fang-, 
and  to  the  periosteum  and  socket,  the  circulation  being  impeded 
in  those  parts  induces  inflammation,  and  suppuration  takes  place. 
— Murphy. 
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The  rases  are  selected  from  those  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  and  their  families  ; 
also  from  those  of  eminent  medical  men  and 
dentists,  their  families,  friends,  and  patients, 
who,  on  proper  occasions,  have  been  referred  to. 
One  dentist*  in  particular,  who  was  himself  in- 
stantaneously cured  of  tooth-ache  by  the  anodyne, 
and  who  after  three  weeks  of  severe  suffering, 
before  submitting  to  have  the  aching  tooth  ex- 
tracted, would  try  the  "  new  remedy,"  merits 
honourable  mention ;  as  from  the  cases  daily 
submitted  to  him  for  extraction,  he  has  never 
since  been  known  to  remove  one  tooth  which, 
from  its  appearance,  deserved  to  be  preserved  ; 
and  many  persons  could  be  named  by  this  gen- 
tleman alone,  whose  cases  would  sufficiently 
establish  the  advantages  of  the  Anodyne  Cement, 
in  every  possible  stage  of  caries  and  tender 
teeth. 

*  Mr.  Imrie. — Several  members  of  the  profession,  since  the 
above  was  written,  have  begun  to  follow  a  plan  so  creditable  to 
themselves,  and  honourable  towards  their  patients  ;  and  the  author 
here  takes  an  opportunity  of  thanking-  those  of  his  brethren  who 
have  thus  acted,  and  with  whom  he  is  not  personally  acquainted. 
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Case  1st. — Of  Decay  proceeding  from  Late- 
ral Pressure. — Great  pain  was  experienced 
for  some  time  between  a  second  small  and 
first  large  grinder  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  Lady. 

Mr.   1  effected    an   opening1   into  the 

diseased  parts  in  the  usual  way ;  but  in 
cutting*  out  the  caries  occasioned  so  much 
pain  as  to  be  compelled  to  desist,  and  direct- 
ed that  spirit  of  wine  should  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  teetli  on  cotton  wool,  as  a  palli- 
ative. The  pain,  however,  continued  to  be  se- 
verely felt,  and  lasted  almost  without  intermission 
for  three  weeks,  when  the  Anodyne  Cement  was 
applied,  and  afforded  instant  relief.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  having  been  repeatedly  applied 
during  the  time,  gold  stopping  was,  without 
pain,  introduced  in  the  usual  way,  The  teeth, 
thus  treated,  have  experienced  no  return  of  ach- 
ing after  a  lapse  of  twelve  months. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  dentist  here  referred  to, 
to  say  that  his  way  appears  to  be,  to  go  fairly 
and  honestly  to  the  work,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence.    That  is,  if  the  tooth  cannot  be 
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thoroughly  cleansed  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  a  gold  plug,  he  will  not  attempt  to  stop  it; 
and  should  the  patient  persist  in  wishing  the 
operation  to  be  tried,  he  will  first  remove  the 
caries,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  tooth-ache, 
or  occasioning  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  Be- 
cause, if  carious  bone  be  permitted  to  remain 
air  and  moisture,,  the  principal  sources  of  decay,, 
will  still  find  their  way  into  the  cavity,  through 
the  porous  decomposed  bone  that  remains,  and 
thus  lead  ultimately  to  the  loss  of  such  tooth. 

In  similar  circumstances  the  practice  of  em- 
piricks  is  to  fill  carious  teeth  with  fusible  metals, 
mercurial  amalgams,  and  even  with  tin  or  other 
foils,  without  any  previous  preparation  of  the 
tooth.    This  is  almost  literally  to  cover  a  fire 
with  deceitful  ashes.    For  the  caries  in  the  dis- 
eased tooth  has  not  been  removed,  and  the  cine- 
ritious  nature  of  the  metal  is  not  calculated  to  ex- 
clude the  free  access  of  atmospheric  air  and  the 
moisture  of  the  mouth  to  the  cavity.  The  disease 
consequently  spreads,   eating  away  the  bone, 
until  at  last  the  shell  of  the  tooth  breaks  down 
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in  mastication ;  while  to  the  last,  unless  the 
tooth  should  prove  painful,  it  is  thought  to  be 
permanently  plugged. 

In  explaining  what  the  practice  of  others  is, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  again  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  author's  own  mode  of  treatment 
in  similar  cases;  especially  as  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  host  of  imitators,  whose  advertisements 
are  teeming  in  every  newspaper,  and  most  of 
whom  profess  to  exceed  all  reasonable  bounds  in 
the  management  of  teeth. 

His  plan  is  to  clean  out  the  caries,  and  supply 
its  place  with  a  permanent  metallic  plug  in  the 
way  usually  practised  by  every  respectable  den- 
tist ;  with  this  new  and  decided  advantage,  that 
with  one  or  more  applications  of  an  anodyne, 
he  first  soothes  the  sensibility,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  cleanse  and  stop,  without  pain,  such 
tender  teeth  as  formerly  required  to  be  extracted. 
Imitators  unfairly  call  the  metals  they  employ 
a  Cement,  and  their  dupes  soon  experience  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  mercurial  amalgam  ;  their 
teeth  become  black,  the  metals  drop  out,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  bone  appears  to 
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have  been  effected.  Dentists,  who  have  made; 
nearer  approaches  to  the  new  method,  employ 
mixtures  they  also  call  Cements,  and  that  are  to 
last  as  long-  as  the  teeth.  The  thing1  is  too 
ridiculous  to  require  refutation;  for  if  foulness 
and  disease  be  permitted  to  remain  under  even 
an  indestructible  stopping,  the  tooth  itself  would 
fail. 

These  practices  are  injurious,  when  in  some 
measure  they  come  to  be  identified  with  a  truly 
valuable  discovery.  They  lead,  however,  to  a 
favourable  issue  for  society,  in  so  far  as  that 
the  preservation,  rather  than  the  extirpation  of 
teeth,  is  daily  becoming  the  only  legitimate 
channel  for  a  dentist  to  obtain  public  favour, 
with  all  its  concomitant  advantages. 

Case  2d. — of  a  Lady  before  Confinement. — 
In  this  case  the  lady  had  lost  a  tooth  on  every  si- 
milar occasion  previous  to  this  one.  An  upper 
small  grinder  was  much  decayed  from  lateral 
pressing  and  occasioned  so  much  pain,  as  to 
induce  her  to  make  up  her  mind  to  have 
extracted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  medical 
attendants;  she  would,   however,  first  try  the 
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Anodyne.  It  was  applied  twice  before  the 
lady's  confinement,  and  after  her  recovery,  two 
years  since,  it  was  stopped  with  gold  in  the  usual 
way;  nor  has  it  ached  since,  but  continues  as 
useful  as  any  other  in  the  head.  The  publishers 
are  referred  to  for  the  authenticity  of  this  case. 

Case  3d — of  a  Lady  before  Confinement, 
but  somewhat  different  from  the  above. — Of  two 
carious  teeth  that  ached  much,  and  equally, 
in  one  the  decay  was  recent  and  rapid,  at  the 
neck  of  an  upper  double  tooth ;  in  the  other,  an 
under  wisdom  tooth,  the  decay  was  of  a  very 
long  standing',  as  its  incurably  dark  appearance 
indicated*. 

The  Anodyne  was  applied  to  both  the  teeth : 
the  upper  one  it  relieved,  and  without  any 
return  of  pain.  In  the  under-tooth,  pain 
always  returned  a  few  hours  after  the  application 
of  the  Anodyne,  until  another  preparation  was 

*  There  is  a  blackness  of  carious  teeth  of  old  standing  that  can 
never  be  removed.  In  that  case  the  tooth  can  scarcely  be  broken 
down  with  instruments.  There  is  another  blackness  of  carious 
teeth,  where  they  break  down  on  the  touch  of  an  instrument.  This 
latter  is  recent  and  curable  ;  the  former  of  very  old  standing,  and 
incurable  as  far  at  least  as  a  permanent  stopping  is  concerned. 
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applied  under  the  Anodyne  Cement,  from  which 
moment  the  lady  had  no  return  of  pain. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  similar  to 
the  above,  and,  were  it  proper  or  necessary,  to 
refer  to  great  numbers  of  the  Nobility,  and  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  London,  through 
whose  liberality  and  kindness  the  Anodyne  and 
its  Inventor  were  at  first  recommended :  but 
it  is  intended  only  to  give  a  case  or  two  for  a 
class  of  cases.  In  this  case  Dr.  C.  attended  the 
lady. 

Case  4th. — A  lady,  residing  a  short  distance 
from  town,  had  a  tooth  temporarily  stopped  by 
an  eminent  dentist,  with  tinfoil,  as  it  could  not 
then  bear  the  pressure  of  gold.  For  a  whole 
fortnight  ?she  endured  great  pain,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  with  time  it  would  wear  off.  At 
length  the  lady  resolved  to  have  out  the  tooth, 
and  came  to  town  for  that  purpose ;  but  would 
first  try  the  anodyne,  of  which  (though  in- 
credulous as  to  its  efficacy)  she  had  heard  much. 
It  was  accordingly  applied,  but  ineffectually 
at  first,  from  the  high  state  of  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  former  plug.  The  operation  was 
repeated  in  half  an  hour,  and  still  the  pain  con- 
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tinned.  Impatient  and  distrustful,  the  lady 
quitted  the  house  to  execute  her  first  resolution 
of  having-  the  tooth  extracted  ;  but  on  her  way 
having*  experienced  relief,  she  kept  off  for  a 
fortnight.  When  on  her  return  the  tooth  was 
stopped  in  the  usual  way* ;  nor  has  there  been 
any  return  of  pain. 

Case  bth. — A  servant  of  the  same  lady  had 
suffered  from  a  similar  complaint  at  intervals  for 
several  years,  and  had  lost  most  of  her  teeth.  To 
the  few  that  remained  the  Anodyne  was  applied  : 
they  were  cured,  and  have  since  continued  well, 
although  not  permanently  stopped.  The  same  pa- 
tient had  two  front  teeth  in  the  under  jaw  quite 
loose  from  the  growth  of  tartar  about  their  necks, 
which  had  induced  absorption  of  a  great  part  of 
their  sockets.  The  tartar  was  removed,  and  the 
gums  were  severely  and  daily  brushed  together 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition,  the  Author  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cure  many  persons  under  nearly  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  among'  whom  are  included  persons  distinguished 
in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  field,  noblemen  and  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  superior  to  all  in  such  a  case,  medical  men  of  the 
first  rank,  or  their  immediate  relatives,  who  can  be  referred  to, 
should  circumstances  require  it,  and  all  of  whom  were  previously 
operated  on  by  eminent  dentists. 
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with  the  teeth,  which  are  now  quite  fast.  Many 
friends  of  the  same  family,  and  a  sister  of  the 
lady,  have  had  the  Anodyne  since  applied  to 
their  teeth  with  equal  success. 

Case  Gth. — An  upper  lateral  incisor  of  a  Noble- 
man was  rapidly  decaying-,  after  filing-  had  for  some 
time  retarded  such  decay.  The  cavity  of  the  nerve 
was  exposed,  and  the  tooth  so  sensitive  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  dried  even  with  lint.  Although 
not  sufficiently  tender  to  induce  its  removal,  it 
had  been  nevertheless  given  up  as  hopeless  by  an 
eminent  dentist  two  years  before.  It  was,  how- 
ever, cured  by  the  Anodyne  Cement,  and  stopped 
with  gold.  After  some  time,  pain,  as  was  feared, 
began  to  return.  The  gold  was  accordingly  re- 
moved, and  the  healing  procces  again  for  a  while 
pursued.  It  was  found  necessary  even  to  apply 
leeches,  to  such  a  length  did  the  fresh  attack  pro- 
ceed. After  a  time  the  tooth  was  again  stopped, 
and  now  (it  is  a  year  and  a  half  since)  remains 
well*. 

*  To  the  Nobleman  here  referred  to,  the  Author  takes  leave  re- 
spectfully to  return  his  grateful  acknowledgment  and  thanks  ;  for 
to  his  patience,  condescension,  and  consideration  for  the  exten- 
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Case  1th. —  A  large  double  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  an  M.  P.  was  stopped  with  gold,  after  a 
few  applications  of  the  Anodyne.  This  gentleman 
afterwards  travelled  into  Wales,  when  from  cold 
or  fever  the  tooth  began  to  ache  so  violently  that 
he  sent  for  a  country  practitioner  to  extract  it, 
who,  much  to  his  credit,  on  examining  the  part 
affected,  and  seeing-  the  gold,  recommended  pa- 
tience and  a  d mug-lit.  This  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  tooth  has  never  ached  since,  al- 
though upwards  of  two  years  have  elapsed.  A 
sister  of  the  same  gentleman  suffered  severe 
pain  in  one  of  her  eye-teeth  while  in  the  country, 

sion  of  a  useful  art,  much  of  the  success  with  which  the  author's 
practice  has  been  received  by  the  public,  and  particularly  by 
persons  of  rank,  is  greatly  owing. 

The  Author  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  direct  reference  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  to 
eminent  professional  gentlemen,  than  he  has  ever  ventured  on. 
And  although,  perhaps,  no  aspirant  after  professional  fame  or 
emolument  ever  had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  soliciting 
such  permission  ;  from  the  nature  and  novelty  of  his  practice  he 
felt  reluctant  to  solicit  names,  although  encouraged  and  patro- 
nized by  a  liberality  and  to  an  extent  that  does  credit  to  an  age 
little  fastidious  of  a  disagreeable  way,  where  an  important  and 
valuable  truth  was  to  be  ascertained.  He  may  venture,  in  this 
solitary  case,  from  the  early  stage  of  his  practice  at  which  he  was 
recommended,  and  the  rank  of  the  parties,  to  refer  (which  he 
does  with  pride)  to  Mr.  B — — e. 
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and  came  to  town  to  have  it  cured.  The  Anodyne 
was  once  applied,  and  gold  substituted  a  tort- 
night  after,  nor  has  pain  returned. 

In  the  same  family  several  cases  of  nearly  a 
similar  description  could  be  named  ;  but  one,  as 
it  is  of  an  opposite  character,  is  more  important. 

A  younger  brother  was,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
cay of  his  teeth,  affected  as  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  except  that  his  decayed  without  pain, 
and  were  therefore  neglected.  The  author  on 
seeing  them  stopped  nine  or  ten,  several  of  which  ^ 
although  they  had  never  ached,  were  so  tender 
to  the  touch  that  the  Anodyne  was  required  be- 
fore the  caries  could  be  removed.  This  being- 
applied,  they  were  soon  after  stopped  in  the 
usual  way  :  pain,  however,  shortly  returned  in 
two  of  them  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  plug 
they  became  easy,  and  have  been  since  left  to 
their  fate. 

Case  8th. — One  of  the  front  upper  teeth  of  a 
lady  of  rank  became  painful  on  the  application  of 
cold  or  heat;  the  caries  was  not  in  sight,  and 
consequently  proceeded  too  far  to  be  stopped  in 
the  usual  way,  until  the  Anodyne  had  been  ap- 
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plied  twice,  when  the  tooth  was  stopped  with 
gold,  and  has  since  continued  well. 

Case  9th. — A  lady  had  a  large  red  spot  on 
her  cheek,  for  which  she  consulted  the  eminent 
accoucheur  and  lecturer,  Mr.  S  .  On  ex- 
amination he  pronounced  a  diseased  tooth  to  be 
the  cause,  and  advised  her  to  try  the  Anodyne. 
The  Anodyne  was  accordingly  applied,  which 
relieved  the  pain,  and  cured  the  tooth,  when  the 
red  spot  in  the  cheek,  which  was  as  large  as  a 
half-crown-piece,  disappeared.  The  lady  is  now 
well.  The  only  remedy  formerly,  on  the  bare 
supposition  that  the  tooth  was  the  exciting  cause, 
would  be  extraction. 

Case  10th. — The  Hon.  Mr.   suffered  such 

inconvenience  and  pain  in  the  only  remaining 
double  tooth  on  one  side  of  the  under  jaw,  that 
his  rest  was  disturbed  almost  every  night  for  five 
months.  His  dentist,  from  the  importance  of 
this  only  tooth,  repeatedly  declined  to  extract  it, 
and  every  remedy  that  money  could  procure  was 
ineffectually  tried. 

The  tooth  became  easy  so  soon  as  the  Anodyne 
was  applied,  nor  has  there  been  any  return  of  the 
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pain,  although  the  tooth  was  too  far  decayed  to 
venture  on  stopping-  it  successfully  with  gold. 

The  few  subjoined  cases  will  put  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Cement  in  a  more  striking  light. 

Case  Wth. — A  lady  residing  in  Sloane-street, 
had  been  confined  toher  bed-room  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  tooth-ache 
in  an  under  small  grinder.  Her  medical  atten- 
dant in  vain  recommended  its  removal  :  she 
would  not  consent.  A  physician  of  eminence 
was  then  called  in,  who  declared  that  if  the 
tooth  were  not  extracted,  the  patient  must  sink 
under  her  accumulated  maladies.  The  Anodyne 
was  applied  in  presence  of  the  attending  surgeon, 
and  that  very  evening  it  relieved  the  pain.  A 
fortnight  after  the  tooth  was  stopped  with  metal ; 
but  as  the  lady's  general  debility  rendered  the 
operation  difficult  and  uncertain,  the  plug,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  dropped  out,  though  the 
patient  has  never  had  a  return  of  pain,  and 
nearly  three  years  have  since  elapsed. 

Case  1 2th. — A  member  of  the  family  of  an  emi- 
nent judge  and  noble  lord  suffered  severely  from 
tooth-ache  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and 
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had  lost  many  teeth.  Out  of  seven  aching  ones 
that  remained  among'  a  very  few  sound  ones, 
six,  after  repeated  applications  of  the  Anodyne, 
have  been  permanently  filled  with  gold ;  and  the 
remaining-  one,  a  large  double  tooth,  with  the 
nerve  exposed,  although  not  decayed,  continues 
well,  the  Anodyne  being  occasionally  applied. 

Case  13th. — A  gentleman,  holding  a  high  situ- 
ation under  government,  suffered  much  from 
tooth-ache,  and  had  also  lost  many  teeth.  One,  a 
wisdom  tooth  in  the  under  jaw,  became  so  tender 
that  extraction  was  unavoidable.  The  gentleman, 
however,  would  first  make  trial  of  the  new 
remedy  ;  but  the  tootli  was  so  tender  that  not 
even  lint  could  be  introduced.  The  decay  was 
in  the  neck  next  the  cheek,  and  the  Cement 
was  applied  in  its  softest  state;  the  pain  was 
immediately  eased,  but  the  tooth  could  not  be 
touched  even  the  next  day.  Again,  therefore, 
the  Cement  was  applied  without  drying  out  the 
tooth,  and  permitted  to  remain  as  long  as  it 
would.  In  the  course  of  the  same  week  it 
dropped  out,  but  the  tooth  continued  easy,  and 
admitted  of  being  dryed  out  and  cleansed.  A 
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fresh  supply  of  Cement  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced, which  lasted  a  month,  and  the  gentle- 
man went  into  the  country.  On  his  return  the 
caries  was,  without  pain,  removed,  and  the 
tooth  loaded  in  the  usual  way.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that,  together  with  the  caries,  the 
whole  bony  substance  was  removed,  and  the 
tooth  permanently  stopped :  nor  has  pain  re- 
turned, although  nearly  two  years  have  since 
elapsed.  It  is  hoped  this  instance  will  render 
the  decisions  at  least  doubtful,  of  those  who 
maintain  that  a  tooth  cannot  be  permanently 
stopped  after  the  natural  channel  is  exposed, 
and  the  nerves  cut  or  decayed  away.  It  is 
quite  a  common  case.' 

The  same  gentleman,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  first  operation,  had  another  tooth 
stopped  which  was  much  decayed,  but  did  not 
ache.  It  was  kept  full  of  bees'  wax  or  cotton 
dipped  occasionally  in  spirits,  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  it  did  not  sensibly  decay. 
After  it  had  been  stopped  with  gold  for  about 
three  weeks,  the  gentleman  began  to  experi- 
ence unusual  pains  in  his  eye,  and  the  side  of 
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his  head,  and,  as  he  thought,  about  the  roots 
of  the  tooth,  which  was  an  upper  large  grinder. 
He  returned  to  ask  if  the  thing*  could  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  was  so  :  the  gold  was  removed  ; 
blood  flowed  from  the  cavity  ;  the  tooth  was 
restored  by  the  Anodyne  to  its  former  quiet  state, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  easy,  with  the  old 
treatment  of  it. 

This  gentleman's  case  illustrates  well  the  use 
of  the  Anodyne.  Any  tooth,  however  tender, 
may,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  put  in  a  state  to 
be  operated  on;  and  if  left  in  that  state  will 
continue  free  from  pain,  perhaps  permanently, 
and  it  may  be  only  until  some  unexpected  cause, 
as  cold,  8c c  bring  on  a  new  fit  of  the  pain. 
Teeth  that  have  been  long  diseased,  if  attacked 
with  pain,  may  be  relieved  by  the  Anodyne,  and 
kept  free  from  pain  by  a  little  care  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  But  if  a  tooth  that  has 
been  for  years  diseased,  especially  if  a  large 
double  one,  be  stopped  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
fine the  matter  that  is  apt  to  form  within  it, 
pain  is  sure  to  return  ;  and  may  continue  untilthc 
matter  or  blood  collected  within  is  discharged, 
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either  at  the  root,  as  a  gum-boil,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  caries.  Teeth,  however,  that  are  attended 
to  early,  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  first 
commencement  of  disease,  never  pain  after  a 
cure,  when  permanently  stopped. 

Among"  the  disadvantages  to  which  such  cases 
as  the  above  must  have  subjected  the  new 
method  of  treating  the  teeth,  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Marchioness  of  ,  who  was  re- 
commended to  try  the  Anodyne  by  a  London 
physician,  who  himself  had  been  cured  by  it 
three  years  before,  and  who  still  enjoys  the  use 
of  a  tooth,  which,  but  for  the  Anodyne,  he  must 
long'  since  have  lost. 

Case  14th. —  Untoward. — A  tooth  that  had 
been  filled  in  the  usual  way,  some  years  before, 
broke  down  in  mastication,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  cavity  to  hold  any  thing  ;  not  even 
the  Anodyne  itself,  above  a  day,  especially  as  it 
was  impossible,  from  its  being  a  solitary  double 
one,  to  avoid  using  the  side  of  the  mouth  where 
it  was  situated.  The  Anodyne  being  repeated- 
ly applied,  the  tooth  was  fast  approaching 
a  state  when  it  could,  without  pain,  be 
scooped  out,  and  permanently  stopped  in  the 
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usual  way  •  but  the  lady's  patience  was  worn 
out  before  the  process  was  complete,  which  was 
only  of  importance  in  as  far  as  the  lady's  high 
rank  afforded  her  a  more  extensive  opportu- 
nity of  making  known  so  valuable  a  discovery 
as  the  Anodyne. 

Case  15th. — A  Lady  suffered  much  from  an 
unaccountable  pain  in  her  head,  ears,  &c.  for  up- 
wards of  three  years,  during-  which  time  she  con- 
sulted several  medical  men,  to  no  purpose,  and 
consequently  began  to  believe  that  she  was  incu- 
rably affected  with  the  Tic  Douloureux.  This 
lady  had  never  sustained  the  loss  of  a  tooth, 
although   several   had  become    carious.  The 
molar  teeth  in  both  sides  of  the  under  jaw  were 
extremely  tender  on  touch,  and  on  application  of 
heat  and  cold.     Several  dentists  had  tried  to 
plug  them,  but  they  were  too  tender  even  to  be 
cleansed,   and  so  were  permitted  to  remain. 
Their  decay  commenced  at  their  necks  next  the 
cheeks,  and  the  caries,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  as 
black  as  charcoal.    It  was  therefore  considered 
a  case  for  the  Cement,  which  was  tried,  and 
with  success.    Of  the  six  affected,  the  two  wis- 
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dom  teeth  were  very  much  decayed,  and  their 

removal  was  recommended,  which  operation  was 

performed  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  usual  able 

manner.    The  four  others  were  attended  to  and 

dressed  about  once  a  week  for  two  months — the 
» 

pains  gradually  ceased — the  lady  began  to  have 
good  rest  at  night — and  the  four  were  stopped  in 
the  usual  way  before  she  left  town  for  the  sum- 
mer*. 

Case  16th. — The  Marchioness  of  ,  re- 
commended by  Dr.  C  ,  had  a  molar  tooth  of 

the  under  jaw  much  decayed,  and  painful ;  she 
consulted  the  author  more  than  once,  before  any 
thing  was  done.  A  long-continued  fit  of  tooth- 
ache, and  some  sleepless  nights,  however,  over- 
came her  scruples;  the  Cement  was  applied,  but 
the  pain  remained  undiminished  during  the  night. 
The  next  day  the  Cement  was  to  be  renewed, 
but  on  learning  that  the  tooth  was  then  quiet, 
and  had  gradually  become  so  from  an  early  hour 

*  A  year  after  the  above  operations  were  performed,  the  Author 
had  an  opportunity  of  again  attending  to  the  case.  The  lady  con- 
tinued well,  and  such  of  her  teeth  as  were  only  filled  with  tin-foil 
were  unstopped,  and  filled  with  gold. 
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of  the  morning,  the  first  portion  was  not  disturb- 
ed, and  the  pain  shortly  after  ceased  altogether. 

Case  ilth. — Two  female  servants  of  an  eminent 
solicitor  had  each  a  severe  tooth-ache  cured,  and 
their  teeth  permanently  stopped,  a  year  before. 
This  gentleman  called  one  day  with  a  noble  lord, 
who  suffered  much  from  an  under  wisdom  tooth 
that  was  nearly  half  decayed.  The  Cement  was 
applied,  and  the  tooth  became  easy;  but  the  pain 
returned  in  the  night  more  violent  than  before. 
Next  day  the  Cement  was  removed,  and  the  part 
washed  ;  a  powder  was  applied  under  fresh  Ce- 
ment, to  prevent  a  too  perfect  adhesion,  and  the 
tooth  continued  easy  ;  when  the  nobleman  was 
obliged  to  leave  town  for  the  season. 

Case  \Sth. — A  lady,  who  usually  resides  in  the 
country,  had  suffered  so  much  from  nervous  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  as  well  as  from  general  debility, 
arising  from  the  want  of  rest,  that  she  came  to 
London  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  a 
physician,  as  in  addition  to  her  other  complaints, 
it  was  feared  that  she  was  sinking  into  a  decline. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  this  gentleman, 
the  lady  alluded  to  the  Anodyne  Cement,  and 
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asked  him  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  its 
peculiarities,  or  the  character  of  its  inventor. 
The  Doctor,  with  a  pardonable  distrust  of  such 
inventions,  hinted  his  aversion  to  them,  and  ad- 
vised his  patient  to  go  and  consult  some  long- 
established  eminent  dentist,  naming  at  the  same 

time  Mr.  1.    The  lady,  however — having 

repeatedly  heard  of  its  good  effects,  even  in  the 
most  desperate  cases — resolved  to  try  the  Ano- 
dyne Cement,  which  was  accordingly  applied  to 
four  of  her  teeth,  with  the  usual  success.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  she  began  to  sleep,  the  first 
time  for  two  months,  without  several  folds  of  a 
handkerchief  between  her  teeth.  To  the  honor 
of  the  Doctor,  be  it  added,  that  he  instantly  ex- 
pressed himself  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Cement, 
and  watched  the  progress  of  his  patient's  cure 
with  a  zeal  and  a  minuteness  that  not  even  indis- 
position could  abate.  In  this  case  pain  again 
and  again  came  on,  unfortunately,  in  two  of  the 
teeth  ;  they  were  consequently  extracted,  when 
the  extreme  points  of  their  roots  were  found  (a 
very  rare  occurrence)  quite  black  and  diseased. 
Case  \§th. — The  same  physician  afterwards 
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recommended  Lady    to  the  author,  to 

whose  teeth  the  Cement  was  accordingly  applied, 
and  with  such  decided  and  rapid  effect,  that  in 
less  than  one  minute  from  the  time  of  its  applica- 
tion, all  pain  ceased. 

Case20th. — A  young  gentleman  while  at  school 
suffered  severely  from  tooth-ache,  not  merely  in 
all  his  front  upper  teeth,  but  also  in  several  of 
the  double  ones.  The  disease  had  originated  in 
lateral  pressure,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  which, 
several  teeth  had  been  filed  and  stopped  with 

fusible  metal,  and  one  excised  by  Mr.  F  . 

The  metal  soon  dropped  out  of  them  all,  the 
caries  made  great  progress,  and  the  pain  returned 
in  all  that  were  so  afflicted.  In  this  stage  of  the 
case,  as  a  last  resource,  several  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted, but  even  this  proved  insufficient,  and  the 
Anodyne  Cement,  being  then  for  the  first  time 
heard  of  by  the  family,  was  accordingly  had  re- 
course to,  which,  as  usual,  afforded  immediate 
relief.  The  case  was  proceeding-  to  a  favour- 
able termination,  and  all  the  diseased  teeth,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  stopped  in  the  usual  way. 
This  one  tooth  was  too  tender  to  be  finished  when 
the  youth  was  obliged  to  leave  town  for  school, 
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but  without  pain.    It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
return  weekly,  to  have  the  anodyne  applied,  until 
the  bad  tooth  should  be  cured,  and  he  did  return 
in  pain  ;  for  when  at  ease  he  was  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  retain  the  anodyne  in  his  tooth.  Al- 
though relieved  every  visit,  and  free  from  pain 
as  long  as  the  anodyne  remained,  his  friends, 
who  never  took  the  trouble  to  accompany  him, 
except  at  the  first  visit,  not  knowing  the  nature 
of  a  practice  that  seemed  so  tedious,  took  him  to 
some  other  dentist,  whose  operations,  instead  of 
effecting  a  cure,  led  to  a  return  of  all  his  mala- 
dies.    A  long  time   after  the  medical  friend 
of  the  family  waited  on  the  author,  with  the 
young  gentleman's  fee,  which  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  trouble  that  had  been  given.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  facts  stated  above 
were  elicited  from  the  messenger ;    he  would 
neither  hear  an  explanation  of  what  was  the 
case — what  it  might  have  been  if  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  case.    His  grave  opinion  was 
that  the  only  cure  for  tooth-ache  can  never  be  any 
other   than   extraction.      Such  circumstances 
might  at  first    have    somewhat  retarded  the 
spreading  of  so  valuable  adiscovery.  It  is  but  ins- 
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tice  to  state  that  almost,  without  an  exception, 
every  other  medical  man  who  conversed  with  the 
author  exhibited  an  eager  anxiety,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  new  treatment  of  the  teeth. 

The  gentleman  here  meant  is  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Mr.  C.  B. 
who,  without  being  aware  of  the  above  circum- 
stances, an  opportunity  occurring,  recommended 
a  trial  of  the  Anodyne,  as  several  of  his  own 
relatives  had  been  successfully  cured  by  it. 

Innumerable  other  instances  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  Anodyne  Cement  will  relieve 
and  permanently  cure,   immediately  or  by  re- 
peated applications,  the  most  inveterate  tooth- 
ache, in  every  case  where  the  disease  from  long 
continuance  has  not  become  habitual;  and  even 
where  it  has,  that  the  application  of  it  will  great- 
ly relieve  almost  any  case  whatever.    The  author 
would  certainly  recommend  the  extraction  of  in- 
curable teeth,  and  useless  stumps  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  right  to  state  what  he  has  said,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  cannot  be  induced,  by  any  suffer- 
ing, to  submit  to  such  an  operation. 
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Before  dismissing  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  a  practice  lately  introduced,  but  which 
is  already  dying"  a  natural  death,  namely,  the  ex- 
cision of  teeth  *.  A  tooth  is  sometimes  success- 
fully excised — that  is,  snapped  off,  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  pliers,  lower  down  than  the  disease,  and 
the  nerve  may  also  be  sometimes  dragged  out  of 
the  remaining  roots ;  but  in  general  the  nerve 
either  breaks  where  the  tooth  has  been  fractur- 
ed, and  continues  to  give  pain  until  it  withers 
away  out  of  the  reach  of  contact  with  food,  &c. 
or  the  nerve  of  the  part  cut  away  may  remain 
like  a  thread  issuing  from  the  channel  in  the 
root.  In  either  case  the  treatment  is  to  cut  out 
the  nerves  so  far  as  is  attainable,  when  the  pa- 
tient will  permit.  The  remaining  roots  may 
continue  free  from  pain,  and  in  some  instances 
be  useful;  but  in  general  such  roots  can  only  be 
looked  on  as  old  stumps. 

The  author  can  refer  to  cases  in  his  practice, 
where,  after  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  he  had  to  apply  the  Cement  to  cases 

*  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  injurious  (would  that  I  had  not 
to  add  fatal)  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  revived 
operation  of  excision,  or  cutting  off  of  decayed  teeth. — T.  Bell. 
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thus  treated,  and  always  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. And  also  in  accidental  cases,  where  teeth 
have  been  broken  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
extraction,  by  a  fall,  or  a  blow,  &c.  As  one  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anodyne 
Cement  over  every  remedy  hitherto  used,  he  may 
state,  that  those  who  profess  excision  frequently 
try  to  stop  tender  teeth  with  fusible  metal, 
after  attempting  to  stun  the  pain  by  the  applica- 
tion of  icy  cold  water.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  excision  as  a  general  remedy. 

The  extraction  of  teeth  as  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, is,  as  almost  every  person  must  be  prac- 
tically acquainted  with,  of  very  old  standing ; 
but  extraction  for  any  other  cause  is  so  novel  in 
the  history  of  the  art  as  to  require  a  more  parti- 
cular notice.  The  advocates  for  this  practice  as- 
sert that  no  tooth  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  jaw  that  has  not  one  opposed  to  it  in  the 
other.  Because  such  tooth,  for  want  of  opposition, 
will  be  ejected  from  its  socket,  and  occasion  irri- 
tation by  this  natural  process.  Admitted  :  but 
there  are  many  and  reasonable  objections  to  this 
practice. 

In  the  first  place,  extraction  is  an  unna- 
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tural,  and  to  most  persons  a  horrifying  opera- 
tion ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  which,  they  put 
up  even  with  tooth-ache  until  time  wears  out  the 
tooth  itself.  The  feelings  of  the  many,  there- 
fore, rather  than  of  the  very  few  who  make  light 
of  extraction,  ought  to  be  consulted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, especially  if  to  do  so  be  the  more  reason- 
able course  to  pursue.  The  advocates  for  ex- 
tracting such  teeth  as  have  no  opponents  in  the 
other  jaw,  must  be  perfectly  aware  ;  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  double  teeth  are  removed,  an 
undue  pressure  falls  on  the  front  teeth,  and  in  a 
manner  that  must  eject  them  likewise  from  their 
sockets,  or  wear  them  down  by  attrition. 

To  prevent  this  consummation,  teeth  that  have 
no  opponents  in  the  other  jaw,  must  have  artificial 
ones  applied.  Every  vacancy  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  when  it  is  so  great  as  to  occasion  an 
injurious  pressure  on  the  front  teeth,  ought  to  be  " 
artificially  filled  up;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  injure  adjoining  teeth  by  fastenings,  and  yet 
feel  easy  and  comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  assert  that  false  or 
artificial  teeth  are  quite  so  comfortable  as  one's 
own,  except  in  the  same  way  that  a  wooden  leer 
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is  preferable  to  no  leg\  The  wooden  leg*,  in  a 
great  measure, gives  the  use  of  two  legs;  and  false 
double  teeth  give  not  only  the  use  of  themselves 
and  their  opponents  in  the  opposite  jaw,  but 
keep  the  pressure  off  that  would  annihilate  the 
front  ones. 

It  is  intended,  then,  here  to  assert  that 
those  dentists  who  recommend  the  extraction  of 
sound  teeth,  or  even  roots  that  are  without 
opponents  in  the  other  jaw,  know  but  little 
of  the  art  they  profess.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  present  very  improved  modes  of  constructing 
and  applying  artificial  teeth. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  although  the  work  is  written  professed- 
ly for  the  public,  to  address  a  few  words  to  medi- 
cal students  ;  whether  they  make  the  teeth  their 
more  particular  study,  or  only  as  a  branch  of 
their  general  education,  with  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  totally  unacquainted. 

In  the  great  number  of  publications  on  the 
teeth,  they  may  often  feel  at  a  loss  to  select  those 
that  are  best  calculated  to  afford  the  requisite 
information  in  the  fewest  words ;  in  order  that, 
while  they  may  not  be  altogether  unacquaint- 
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ed  with  any  branch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  their  attention  shall  not  be  too  much 
diverted  from  their  more  serious  studies. 

In  perusing  approved  works  on  general  ana- 
tomy, they  acquire  little  more  than  a  certain 
technical  acquaintance  with  the  formation  and 
structure  of  the  teeth,  which  in  general  proves 
of  little  use  either  to  their  patients  or  themselves. 
They  ought  to  know,  then,  that  extraction  of  a 
tooth  as  a  cure  for  tooth-ache,  is  as  imperfect  a 
remedy,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  as 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  inferior  to  its  cure. 
Country  practitioners,  as  well  as  army  and  navy 
surgeons,  might,  at  first  starting,  and  in  absence 
of  other  employment,  render  incalculable  service 
in  their  various  stations,  by  attending  to  these 
simple  and  well-known  facts  : — That  filling  up 
a  carious  cavity  in  a  tooth  with  any  substance 
that  shall  resist  decomposition,  and  exclude  air 
and  moisture,  will  in  general  prevent  tooth-ache, 
and  save  the  tooth  from  further  decay  : — That  for 
every  tooth  that  is  extracted  an  additional  pres- 
sure falls  on  those  that  remain  ;  which  pressure 
produces  a  wasting  of  each  other's  substance,  or 
a  loosening  in  their  sockets,  with  a  consequent 
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dropping  out : — That  the  accumulation  of 
any  foreign  substance,  as  tartar,  on  the  teeth, 
is  productive  of  inflammation,  and  a  forcing 
away  of  the  gums,  with  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  processes  ;  and  that  the  simple  removal 
of  such  matter  with  a  tooth-brush,  or  with 
scaling  instruments,  if  too  hard  for  the  brush, 
is  calculated  to  prevent  these  evils. 

Writers  on  the  teeth  may  perhaps,  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  orders  :  those  of  the  first — Ori- 
ginal thinkers  and  investigators,  who  have  tho- 
roughly examined  the  nature  and  structure  of 
the  teeth,  and  whose  writings  are  intended  for 
professional  men:  A  second,  or  those  professional 
men  who  make  the  teeth  their  exclusive  studv,  as 
well  in  the  preventive  and  remedial  treatment 
as  in  the  construction  of  artificial  ones  ;  and  who 
also  write  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  for  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. 

A  third  class  is  those  who,  having  a  general 
medical  education,  derive  their  living  from  the 
profession  of  a  dentist  only.  These  last,  when 
they  instruct  others,  evince  a  natural  leaning  to 
the  technical  phraseology  inseparable  from  their 
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previous  habits  and  education  j  while  they  regard 
their  real  calling  as  an  act  of  perpetual  conde- 
scension, and  are  thereby  less  fitted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  general  public.  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  may  strike  them  as  hu- 
miliating. 

The  first  class  of  writers  have  derived  their  in- 
formation from  actual  observation  of  the  subject, 
and  from  experiments. 

The  second  elasss,  with  an  observation  and  ex- 
amination of  cases,  connected  more  immediately 
with  the  teeth,  as  well  in  dead  as  in  living  sub- 
jects, appear,  from  the  practical  nature  of  their 
observations,  to  be  most  generally  perused  and 
sought  after. 

The  third  class,  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
the  dentist,  and  educated  with  the  feelings  of  the 
first,  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
medical  student ;  and  while  he  is  unable  to  soar 
into  new  fields,  in  the  high  regions  of  discovery, 
he  disdains  to  inquire  into  a  very  material  branch 
of  his  own  profession — viz.  the  construction  of 
artificial  teeth  ;  the  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of 
which  leads  him  into  errors,  the  prevention  and 
correction  of  which,  in  matters  of  such  serious 
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importance  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  anxious 
wish  of  every  successive  writer  who  knows  or 
thinks  he  knows  better. 

It  is  not  intended  that  medical  practitioners 
should  themselves  be  qualified  to  construct  and 
apply  artificial  teeth  ;  but  they  ought  to  know 
that  such  can  be  constructed  and  applied  in 
a  manner  that,  without  injury  to  adjoining 
ones  they  shall  perform  the  usual  functions  of 
natural  teeth  in  a  satisfactory  manner  j  and  last 
of  all,  that  what  they  may,  from  ignorance  of 
these  facts,  consider  an  incurable  disease  in  the 
jaw,  may  possibly  be  no  more  than  the  effect  of 
pressure  of  the  under  against  the  upper  row  of 
teeth ;  when,  from  the  loss  of  the  double  teeth 
with  their  broad  flat  surfaces  that  used  to  meet, 
that  pressure  now  falls  exclusively  and  awk- 
wardly on  the  front  ones. 

As  a  proof  of  the  liability  of  writers  purely 
medical,  when  addressing  medical  students,  to 
fall  into  errors  which  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  the  mechanical  part  of  the  dentist's  art 
would  obviate,  the  following  chapter  is  taken 
from  a  very  able  and  clever  work  recently  pub- 
lished, and  which,  from  the  talent  and  research 
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with  which  it  is  compiled,  must  long1  continue  to 
be  a  class-book  to  the  medical  student  when  he 
studies  "  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Teeth."  Any  practical  dentist  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  diseases  here  re- 
ferred to  are  produced  by  unusual  and  un- 
natural pressure  of  the  upper  against  the  under 
row  of  teeth ;  and  that  artificial  double  teeth, 
or  grinders,  will  cure  the  disease,  if  had  recourse 
to  before  the  complete  absorption  of  the  sockets 
of  the  affected  teeth. 


"  OF  THE  DISPLACEMENT  OF  TEETH  BY  DEPOSIT  OF 
BONE  IN  THE  ALVEOLAR  CAVITY. 

"  Independent  of  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  gum  and  alveolar 
process,  which  has  already  been  described,  the  teeth  are  frequently 
forced  out  of  their  natural  situation  by  a  species  of  exostosis,  or 
deposition  of  bony  matter  within  the  sockets.  This  is  generally 
confined  to  the  teeth  near  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  theincisores 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  by  far  the  most  subject  to  it.  The  bone  is 
deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  producing  corre- 
sponding deviations  in  the  position  of  the  teeth.  When  it  takes 
place  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  the  tooth  is  thrust  directly 
downwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  simple  elongation  of  the 
tooth.  At  other  times  it  is  deposited  on  one  side  of  the  alveolar 
cavity,  and  the  tooth  is  thrust  towards  the  opposite  side.  Thus, 
if  it  occurs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolus  of  the  central  incisor, 
the  tooth  is  thrown  upon  the  lateral  incisor,  which  it  overlaps,  and 
a  space  is  produced  between  the  two  central  incisores.    This  is 
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rendered  still  more  striking  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  two  alveoli 
of  the  central  incisores  are  similarly  affected  :  the  two  teeth  are,  in 
that  case,  forced  very  much  asunder,  and  the  space  between  them 
is  very  obvious  and  unsightly.  If  the  bony  deposit  should  be  form- 
ed at  the  back  part  of  the  cavity,  the  tooth  is  made  to  project  for- 
wards, and  very  much  overhangs  the  lower  teeth. 

"  It  appears  that  this  affection  arises  from  some  disturbance  in 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  alveolar  periosteum,  which  conse- 
quently deposits  bone  in  patches  ;  and,  from  this  view  of  its  cause, 
it  would  appear  that  no  remedy  can  be  expected  to  be  of  much 
service.    The  abstraction  of  blood  in  the  early  stage  has  been 
adopted,  but  with  very  doubtful  success.    It  has  been  usual  to  file 
the  teeth  in  these  cases,  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  to  the 
length  of  the  others  :  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  such  a 
mode  of  treatment ;  instead  of  remedying  the  evil,  it  increases  it, 
by  exciting  to  a  still  greater  degree  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
periosteum ;   whilst  it  also  shakes,  and  ultimately  loosens  the 
affected  tooth,  which  had  already  in  some  measure  lost  its  support 
by  being  partially  dislodged  from  the  socket.    T  do  not  think  that 
any  treatment  can  be  depended  upon  for  checking  this  affection. 
The  bony  deposition  will  continue  to  be  formed  in  spite  of  all 
applications  which  may  be  made  to  prevent  it,  until,  at  length, 
the  tooth  becomes  loose,  and  begins  to  excite  irritation  in  the 
gums  and  alveoli.    The  bony  deposit  appears  also  to  cut  off  the 
connexion  between  the  tooth  and  the  bone,  by  blocking  up  the 
foramina  through  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  alveolar 
cavity,  and  the  tooth  becomes  totally  killed.    On  removing  it — 
an  operation  which  will  always  be  ultimately  found  necessary — the 
extremity  of  the  root  will,  almost  invariably,  be  seen  more  or 
less  reduced  in  length  by  absorption. 

"  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  denudation  of  the  roots  from 
absorption  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  they  occasionally 
become  blackened  by  exposure,  and  have  a  very  disgusting  ap- 
pearance. This  appears  to  arise  from  decomposition,  either  of  the 
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surface  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  periosteum  which  still  covers  it,  ami 
which  is  killed  by  exposure.  From  actual  examination,  the  former 
is  probably  the  true  cause  of  the  discoloration,  which,  however,  is 
a  comparatively  rare  occurrence." 

Thomas  Bell. 

The  student,  who  would  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  object  and  nature  of  the  above  re- 
marks, is  referred  to  the  description  of  the 
various  causes  of  decay  in  Teeth;  and  to  the 
article,  Artificial  Teeth,  at  the  end  of  this 
Treatise. 


SECTION  II. 

Tic  Douloureux. 

Intimately  connected  with  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  appears  to  be  the  dreadful  malady  Tic 
Douloureux,  a  term  improperly  bestowed  on 
almost  every  unaccountable  pain,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  head*.    Many  credible  witnesses 

*  Tic  Douloureux  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  nervous 
throbbing  sensation,  chiefly  confined  to  the  space  of  three  teeth 
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have  asserted  that  it  is  nowise  connected  with  the 
teeth,  and  instance  cases  where  these  have  in 


on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  namely,  the  two  bicuspides  and  the 
first  inolaris. — Bfw. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  evening-  meetings  was  held  yesterday  in 
the  elegant  rooms  of  the  Physicians'  College.  The  object  of  these 
assemblies  is  to  afford  to  men  of  science  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  their  pursuits.  By  way  of  giving  a  beginning  to 
the  evening,  and  of  affording  a  subject  of  conversation,  Sir  Henry 
Halford  read  a  paper  on  the  Tic  Douloureux.  In  this  essay  he 
put  forward  a  theory,  that  the  distressing  malady  which  was  the 
subject  of  it,  is  produced  either  by  a  deposit  of  bone  out  of  the 
natural  course,  or  by  an  exfoliation  of  bone,  the  consequence  of 
some  disease  or  injury. 

He  maintained  this  notion  with  great  ingenuity,  and  mentioned 
a  great  number  of  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, which  tended  to  support  it.  In  further  illustration  of  his 
position,  he  produced  a  cranium,  in  the  interior  of  which  a  most 
extraordinary  deposition  of  bone  had  taken  place,  and  the  history 
of  which  strongly  corroborated  the  theory  for  which  he  contended. 
The  discourse  was  rather  short,  but  was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tention, and  excited,  as  it  was  well  calculated  to  do,  great  interest. 
The  rooms  were  fully  attended  ;  and,  besides  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  medical  science  in  the  Metropolis,  there  were  many 
persons  of  distinction  in  other  professions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  liberal  feeling  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  than  this  sort  of  invitation  to  social  intercourse  among 
men  of  science,  and  nothing  more  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses they  have  in  view. — Times  Newspaper  of  15th  April, 
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cian,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  became  its  victim. 
Notwithstanding  this,  as  instances  supposed  to  be 
Tic  come  almost  daily  under  the  author's  notice, 
without  presuming  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
of  his  own  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  and  one  which 
appears  to  have  baffled  every  attempt  at  a  satis- 
factory exposition  of  its  nature,  he  hopes  to  be 
excused  if,  on  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  with 
many,  he  exceed  the  strict  line  of  his  professional 
pretensions,  and  state  generally,  a  few  of  the 
cases  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  has  been 
practically  acquainted,  and  which  were  appa- 
rently produced  by  carious  teeth  in  their  various 
stages  of  decay. 

Anomalous  pains  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
occurring  in  teeth  which  were  free  from  any  pain 
when  stopped,  and  may  be  the  result  of  tempo- 
rary inflammation  in  the  bony  substance,  or  of 
its  blood-vessels,  or  in  the  sockets,  which  might 
yield  to  opening  medicine,  and  remain  easy  when 
permanently  stopped ;  or  may  be  the  result  of  a 
diseased  state  of  the  nerves,  rendered  incurable 
from  long  continuance,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
cut  or  burn  away  their  diseased  surface,  which 
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operation  not  un frequently  leads  to  a  more 
healthy  action  of  the  parts,  permitting  such  tooth 
to  be  permanently  stopped.  But  when  moisture 
oozes  from  the  decayed  surface,  and,  accumulat- 
ing-, forms  matter  under  the  plug,  the  most  pain- 
ful consequences  frequently  ensue,  which  the 
early  removal  of  the  plug  would  prevent;  or  if 
only  temporary  inflammation  has  taken  place, 
the  tooth  may,  after  a  time,  be  safely  re-stopped. 
In  some  cases  pain  will  ensue,  with  swellings  of 
the  parts,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  while 
in  others  it  may  not  take  place  for  weeks  or 
mon  ths. 

The  swelling  often  extends  to  the  bones  of 
the  jaw,  but  will  generally  subside  if  the  ex- 
citing' cause  be  soon  removed; — it,  however, 
sometimes  becomes  permanent,  and  may  be 
with  or  without  pain.  Results  precisely  similar 
often  take  place  from  the  accidental  filling  up  of 
a  hollow  tooth,  with  food  or  any  other  substance 
which  is  either  sufficiently  solid  or  clammy,  for 
a  time  to  seal  it  up ;  the  bodily  system  having 
been  predisposed  to  inflammation.  Is  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  such  circumstances  are  some- 
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times  the  exciting*  causes  of  even  Tic  Doulou- 
reux? The  following-  cases  appear  to  the 
author  to  bear  him  out  in  this  opinion  : — 

The  most  decided  case  of  the  kind,  and 
which  from  its  violence  and  permanency,  he 
has  ventured  to  consider  as  allied  to  Tic  Dou- 
loureux, which  has  fallen  under  the  author's 
notice,  is  that  of  a  lady,  who  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  complaint  for  several  years  past. 
So  violent  and  long-continued  have  been  the 
attacks,  that  she  has  been  unable  to  attend  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  her  friends 
watching  her  by  night  and  day,  have  long 
ceased  to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  her  perfect 
recovery,  or  a  cessation  of  her  suffering. 

The  malady  exists  in  the  one  side  of  her 
upper  jaw,  over  stumps  and  excessively  carious 
teeth.  The  pain  is  not  continuous,  but  the  in- 
tervals of  repose  are  short,  varying  from  mi- 
nutes to  hours  and  days,  and  even  weeks. 

The  pain  commences  with  a  severe  throbbing 
sensation,  and  more  particularly  if  any  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  examine  those  carious  teeth. 
Even  opening  the  mouth  appears  a  sure  cause 
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of  a  fit.    It  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  the 
author  had  occasion  to  know  the  case,  which 
was  on  account  of  some  teeth  (the  correspond- 
ing* ones)  that  began  to  be  carious  in  the  other 
side  of  the  same  jaw.    In  one,  (the  first  large 
grinder,)  the  decay  commenced  in  the  natural 
indentation  of  the  grinding  surface  ;  in  the  one 
beyond,  a  piece  of  its  side  next  the  cheek  was 
broken  off,  and  exposed  the  nerve ; — the  two 
small  grinders  were  also  carious  from  lateral 
pressure,  and  they  had  all  become  tender,  ac- 
companied with  occasional  attacks  of  tooth-ache. 
The  Cement  was  applied  to  all,  except  the  first 
named,  which  was  not  so  bad  as  to  require  it  at 
first,  and  into  it  gold-stopping  was  introduced. 

The  application  of  the  Cement,  a  substance 
of  much  the  same  appearance  and  consistence 
as  soft  putty,  is  almost  as  quick  as  thought ; 
and  in  delicate  cases  not  calculated  to  cause 
annoyance :  where  the  successful  introduction 
of  gold  would,  from  the  tenderness  of  such 
teeth,  be  quite  impracticable.  As  often  as  any 
attempt  was  made  to  clean  out  the  diseased 
cavity,    an  attack  of  severe  pain    always  cut 
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short  the  process.  At  her  own  desire  gold 
stopping'  was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  but 
so  ineffectually  was  it  done,  that  after  several 
months  the  tooth  began  to  ache,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  remove  the  gold  entirely. 

The  Anodyne  invariably  and  instantaneously 
allayed  the  pain  of  it,  and  also  of  the  other 
carious  teeth  as  soon  as  applied,  and  as  they 
continued  free  from  pain  for  weeks,  and  even 
months  together,  after  each  application  ;  and 
as  any  attempt  at  a  more  permanent  operation 
was  always  attended  with  agonizing  pain  in 
the  side  first  affected  as  often  as  the  mouth 
was  stretched  open,  all  further  attempts  at  a 
more  permanent  stopping  of  any  of  the  teeth 
have  been  altogether  abandoned. 

Case  list. — A  gentleman  having  his  teeth  clean- 
ed, and  several  stopped,  had  one  so  tender  as  to 
require  the  application  of  the  Cement.  It  was 
the  second  small  grinder  in  the  under  jaw  of  the 
right  side.  He  complained  of  tenderness  in  the 
two  upper  small  grinders  of  the  same  side,  but 
in  which  no  symptoms  of  decay  were  visible. 
On  probing  between  them  with  a  point,  decay 
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from  lateral  pressure  was  discovered.  A  sepa- 
ration was  immediately  effected  with  a  file,  and 
other  cutting  instruments,  in  order  to  admit  of 
cleaning"  out  the  caries,  and  stopping  the  teeth, 
each  one  requiring  to  be  separately  attended  to. 

The  caries  was  discovered  to  have  proceeded 
so  far  that  it  could  not  be  thoroughly  removed 
without  repeated  applications  of  the  Cement, 
after  which  the  teeth  were  permanently  filled 
with  gold  in  the  usual  way. 

During  these  operations,  Tic  Douloureux  be- 
came the  subject  of  conversation.  The  gentle- 
man said  he  had  suffered  severely  from  it  under 
and  near  the  left  eye,  about  four  years  before. 
For  four  months,  he  continued,  he  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  delirium :  his  friends  watched  by 
his  bed-side  by  turns  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  The  pain  at  last  ceased,  and  he  re- 
covered his  usual  health ;  nor  had  he  any 
return. 

On  a  further  examination  of  his  mouth,  the 
roots  of  two  decayed  teeth  appeared  black  in 
the  gum.  By  the  way,  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  had  tooth-ache  during  any  period  of 
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his  life.    The  roots  were  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
corresponding  with  the  two  just  stopped.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  extract  them  within 
the  previous  two  years,  because  they  became 
offensive,  but  they  were  broken  in  that  attempt. 
The  probable  time  they  had  taken    to  decay 
laterally,  from  the  first  stage  to  the  period  of 
the  attempt  to  remove  them,  might  have  been 
between  two  and  three  years;  so  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  gentleman's  teeth  had 
been  duly  examined  and  extracted,  or  cured, 
previous  to  the  severe  inflammation  of  their 
nerves,  and  the  consequent  symptoms  attending 
his  case,  the  suffering  he  endured  might  pro- 
bably have  been  prevented.    No  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  malady  now  remain,  except  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  over  which,  in  the  jaw,  all  the 
pain  had  been  experienced.    The  gentleman  is 
in  a  public  office,  and  his  friends  are  high  in 
station. 

Case  2d. — The  Lady  of  an  eminent  Divine 
suffered  much  and  long  from  nervous  head-ache, 
and  occasional  twitches  of  tooth-ache,  which 
produced  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep  to  such 
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a  degree,  as  to  threaten  her  very  existence. 
Medical  aid  was  had  recourse  to  in  vain,  nor 

were  the  teeth  even  suspected,  until  Dr.  D  , 

who  had  on  several  occasions  witnessed  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  Anodyne  Cement,  recom- 
mended that  the  teeth  should  be  examined. 
Several  were  discovered  to  be  faulty ;  the  Ano- 
dyne was  applied  ;  a  soothing  sensation  was  soon 
experienced.  The  gums  were  spongy  from  the 
great  collection  of  tartar  that  clung  to  the  teeth. 
The  tartar  was  completely  removed,  and  the 
gums  were  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  by  the 
severe  and  daily  use  of  a  hard  tooth-brush.  The 
teeth,  five  in  number,  at  first  so  tender  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  wiped,  were  soon 
after  stopped  with  gold  in  the  usual  way.  The 
lady  gradually  recovered  her  wonted  health  and 
spirits,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  she  remains  well. 

Case  3d. — A  young  lady  of  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  suffered  much  in  the  same  way  for  about 
four  months.  She  gradually  declined  in  health 
and  spirits,  nor  could  all  the  art  of  her  medical 
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attendants  alleviate  her  sufferings,  nor  bring  her 
repose.  The  usual  advantages  of  the  country, 
and  even  the  sea-side,  proved  unavailing.  Her 
teeth  were  tender  on  the  application  of  heat  or 
cold ;  but  they  were  not  so  bad  as  to  excite  any 

particular  notice.    Dr.  ,  Physician  to  a 

Royal  Duke,  on  seeing  the  case,  suspected  the 
teeth,  and  waited  on  the  author  with  his  patient. 
The  Anodyne  was  applied  to  several  of  the  young 
lady's  teeth  )  she  felt  instant  relief,  had  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  improved  forthwith.  She  is 
now  well,  and  can  eat  with  those  teeth  that  were 
so  tender,  for  they  are  now  permanently  stopped 
with  gold*. 

Case  4lh. — A  lady,  who  is  highly  connected, 
suffered  for  years  from  what  was  supposed  to  be 
Tic  Douloureux  :  and  for  three  years  she  had, 

together  with  other  advice,  that  of  Sir  A.  C  r, 

without  any  visible  improvement.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  since,  the  same  lady  consulted  the 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  the  above  case  more  than  a  year 
has  elapsed,  and  the  young  lady  has  never  had  the  slightest  return 
of  pain. 
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author  respecting-  her  case,  she  having1  several 
carious  teeth  in  various  parts  of  her  mouth,  to 
the  extraction  of  which  she  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  submit.  The  Anodyne  was  applied, 
and  successfully  from  the  first.  All  her  nervous 
head-aches,  ear-aches,  want  of  rest,  &c.  &c. 
ceased  forthwith,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  as  perfect  health  as  her  friends  could 
wish.  The  lady  now  usually  resides  at  Brighton, 
where  she  formerly  used  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
sea-breezes,  without  any  beneficial  effect.  The 
Author  was  lately  reminded  of  her  case  by  the 
lady  herself,  who  came  to  town  for  the  express 
purpose  of  an  annual  inspection  of  so  interesting 
a  case.  The  name  of  an  eminent  medical  man 
is  more  distinctly  referred  to  in  this  than  in 
some  of  the  other  cases,  because  it  appeared  an 
important  one,  and  because  the  Author  has  not 
the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
although  in  its  commencement  an  opportunity 
was  even  sought  of  explaining  the  nature  and 
success  of  a  practice  that  required  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Case  5th. — The  following  is  a  recent  case  sent 
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by  T)r.  ,   of  Rnssel -square.     A  young1 

lady  from  the  country  had  come  to  town  ex- 
pressly to  have  the  best  medical  advice,  having 
for  the  four  previous  months  taken  the  advice 
of  several  country  practitioners,  without  success. 
Incessant  and  severe  pain  was  felt,  as  she  sup- 
posed,, in  the  bones  of  one  side  of  her  nose,  which 
passed  along  under  her  right  eye  to  the  fore- 
head, and  which  nothing  could  ever  relieve, 
even  for  a  second.  On  examination  her  teeth 
and  gums  were  found  healthy  and  clean,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  large  front  teeth,  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  been  separated  by  a  thin 
file,  some  months  before,  on  account  of  a  caries 
that  threatened  to  attack  them  from  lateral  pres- 
sure. On  probing  the  carious  parts  she  ex- 
perienced pain.  The  Anodyne  was  applied,  but 
when  she  returned  on  the  following  day  it  was 
found  that  the  pain  still  continued.  Although 
it  was  then  feared  that  her  teeth  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  malady,  a  fresh  trial  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Anodyne  was  made,  having  previously 
prepared  the  teeth  by  cleaning  out  a  good  deal 
of  the  caries,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  more  perfect 
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application  of  the  Anodyne.  On  the  lady's  re- 
turn next  day,  she  declared  with  joy  that  her 
pain  was  gTeatly  diminished,  and  had  for  a  time 
ceased  altogether.  Two  days  after,  and  greatly 
improving,  the  young  lady,  unfortunately,  re- 
turned to  the  country,  without  waiting  to  effect 
a  more  perfect  cure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  cases 
of  anomalous  pains  like  the  above,  which  the 
author  leaves  it  to  those  more  conversant  with 
that  formidable  malady  the  Tic  Douloureux,  to 
decide,  if  they  were  in  any  way  allied  to  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  extraction  of  the  teethj  might  pro- 
bably relieve  the  pain,  but  in  which  many 
obstacles  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  measure ; 
partly  from  the  antipathy  and  horror  of  many 
to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  partly  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  affected  teeth  being  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  malady.  The  Anodyne 
Cement  has  its  peculiar  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  can  be  applied  without  pain,  and 
it  is,  in  general,  equally  effective,  if  not  more 
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so,  than  extraction.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that,  in  nearly  all  those 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  the  author's  ob- 
servation, there  has  been  an  unsound  tooth 
underneath  the  seat  of  the  pain,  denominated 
Tic  Douloureux. 
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Very  little  new  or  important  matter  has  been 
added  to  the  public  stock  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing- the  teeth  since  the  time  of  Hunter,  whose 
able  and  elaborate  Treatise  on  that  subject  has 
been  the  mine  from  which  almost  all  his  succes- 
sors have,  in  some  shape  or  other,  drawn  their 
literary  wealth. 

As  regards  Artificial  Teeth,  in  particular, 
scarcely  a  single  work  can  be  found  competent 
to  instruct  either  the  public  or  the  dentist ;  and 
it  is  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
some  Treatise  on  this  last  department  of  the  art, 
that  the  Author  has  presumed  to  come  forward, 
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not  so  much  in  the  presumptuous  hope  of  perfect- 
ing- the  system,  as  of  leading  the  way  to  future 
material  improvements. 

The  art  of  supplying  artificial  teeth,  so  as 
satisfactorily  to  answer  the  purposes  of  natural 
ones,  is  as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  still  less 
practised.  Hence  the  antipathy  so  generally 
evinced  towards  the  adoption  of  them — as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  scaling,  that  is,  cleaning  the 
teeth  with  instruments.  Because  some  mis- 
chievous pretenders  have  rendered  them  white 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  acids,  a  violent  outcry 
has  been  raised  against  scaling  in  general  ; 
whereas  the  plain  truth  is,  that  to  cleanse  the 
teeth,  when  matter  has  offensively  accumulated 
about  them,  with  instruments,  and  finely  powder- 
ed pumice  stone,  is  so  far  from  being  injurious, 
that  it  is  actually  an  indispensable  operation, 
and  as  harmless  as  the  application  of  soap  and 
water  to  the  skin. 

With  reference  to  artificial  teeth,  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  they  can  do  no 
more  injury  than  those  whose  place  they  supply 
could  have  done  had  they  remained  sound,  while, 
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provided  that  they  be  adequately  manufactured, 
they  may  be  rendered  nearly  equally  serviceable. 
In  a  case,  therefore,  of  such  moment,  and  one 
referring  itself  so  closely  to  the  convenience  of 
nine  out  of  ten  individuals,  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  that  the  public  should  have  at  least 
some  little  insight,  some  glimmering  of  informa- 
tion, on  the  subject*.  If  a  protracted  apprentice- 
ship be  requisite  to  perfect  the  tailor,  the  shoe- 
maker, or  the  grocer,  much  more  are  time  and 
experience  needed  to  form  a  first-rate  dentist ;  a 
profession,  however,  which  has  been  but  too  often 
abused.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  In  most 
trades  and  professions  some  ordeal  is  required, 
some  indisputable  voucher  of  ability,  before  pub- 
lic confidence  is  granted.  But  the  dentist  puts 
forth  no  such  certificate  ;  he  launches  at  once  into 
practice,  (his  business  being  unregulated  by  fixed 
rules,  as  is  the  case  with  law  or  medicine)  ;  and 

*  When  the  teeth  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  mate  use  of  solid 
food  ;  and  if  the  stomach  is  then  loaded  with  pieces  without  being 
masticated,  the  person  is  exposed  to  the  most  distressing  indiges- 
tions. The  stomach  loses  its  power  of  contraction,  and  it  becomes 
weak  in  proportion  as  it  no  longer  digests.  We  can  only  then 
remedy  that  state  of  languor  which  is  the  consequence,  by  replac- 
ing teeth  in  lieu  of  those  which  are  lost. — De  Chemant. 
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lie  is  not  scouted  as  an  em  pi  rick,  until  the  effects 
of  such  empiricism  have  become  too  glaring-  to 
escape  general  detection. 

But  to  enter  more  immediately  on  the  subject 
before  us. 

In  constructing  artificial  teeth,  utility  and  ap- 
pearance are  mainly  to  be  considered  by  the 
dentist.  The  former  refers  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  a  particular  case,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  is  executed  ;  the  latter  to  the  successful  imita- 
tion of  nature,  as  well  in  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  the  teeth,  as  in  the  shape  and  expression 
of  the  mouth*. 

In  order  to  be  useful,  artificial  and  false  teeth 
must  be  set  on  plates  of  bone  or  metal,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  gums,  at  the  parts  where 

*  In  consequence  of  the  complete,  or  even  partial,  ruin  of  the 
teeth,  the  face  shrinks,  the  voice  loses  its  harmony,  hecomes  shrill  ^ 
or  is  lowered,  and  the  pronunciation,  of  course,  very  imperfect 
The  countenance  assumes  a  different  expression ;   is  harsh,  or 
morose ;  the  flesh  of   the  cheeks  will  flag,   and  hang  down 
wrinkles  will  prematurely  furrow  the  face,  the  dimensions  whereof 
are  no  longer  the  same  as  they  were.    The  mouth  and  nose  also 
change ;  the  chin  seems  to  be  longer,  and  in  reality  approaches 
nearer  to  the  latter  organ:  in  short,  every  part  of  the  face  is  dis_ 
composed  in  a  more  or  less  offensive  degree,  and  presents  the  an- 
ticipated sight  of  painful  destruction. — Jerbaux. 
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teeth  are  wanting ;  or  by  pivots  introduced  and 
fastened  in  stumps.  This  latter  plan  is  applica- 
ble to  all  the  front  teeth  and  two  small  grinders, 
and  when  well  executed,  is  capable  of  defying- 
the  closest  scrutiny  to  detect  the  deception ; 
while.,  if  they  are  well  supported  by  double  teeth 
to  prevent  their  shutting  against  those  opposed 
to  them  in  the  other  jaw,  so  as  not  to  shake  and 
loosen  them  in  their  sockets  by  lateral  and  forci- 
ble collision,  every  time  the  mouth  is  shut,  as  in 
old  people,  after  losing  all  their  double  teeth, 
they  are  almost  as  useful  in  every  respect  as  those 
whose  place  they  supply  could  have  been. 

Artificial  teeth  are  made  of  the  hardest  ivory, 
generally  the  sea-horse  tooth,  or  of  mineral  paste, 
a  sort  of  china*.  These  latter,  could  a  sufficiently 

*  Mineral  teeth  are  composed  of  baked  earth,  covered  with 
enamel  flux,  and  coloured  to  imitate  nature.  No  way  of  attaining 
a  perfectly  natural  appearance  has  yet  been  attained,  but  by  plac- 
ing in  human  teeth  of  the  same  description  as  those  whose  places 
they  are  intended  to  supply. 

Entire  sets  of  teeth  are  worn  with  great  ease  and  satisfaction, 
when  well  made  and  rightly  adapted.  The  construction  and  adap- 
tation of  artificial  teeth  is  an  art  in  which  some  greatly  excel 
others.  Some  teeth  are  so  ill  made  and  unskilfully  adapted,  that 
they  are  troublesome  to  the  wearer,  an  impediment  to  speech  and 
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natural  appearance  be  given  to  them,  and  could 
they  be  equally  well  adapted  as  other  teeth,  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  being  very  cleanly,  and 
might  be  made  to  answer  in  cases  of  pivoting  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion yet,  and  from  their  very  nature  they  never 
can  be  made  to  answer  well  in  more  extended 
cases  ;  for  in  baking,  they  lose  so  much  in  shape 
as  never  to  fit  comfortably  in  their  place ;  and 
the  mouth  is  injured,  and  the  remaining  teeth 
are  loosened  and  twisted  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  mineral  teeth. 

Artificial  teeth  formed  of  ivory,  can  be  made 
to  imitate  nature  by  any  person  having  the 
slightest  mechanical  skill ;  and  they  can,  in  some 
particular  cases,  be  formed  with  the  natural 
enamel  on  them.  This  last  mode  is  had  recourse 
to  for  persons  who  object  to  false  teeth,  and  who 
also  dislike  the  discolouration  of  the  ivory,  that 
inevitably  takes  place  when  in  use  in  the  mouth. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  false  teeth  now 


mastication,  and  even  a  greater  blemish  to  the  countenance  than 
the  want  of  teeth :  those  that  are  well  adapted  are,  on  the  contrary, 
easy,  useful,  and  ornamental. — Jos.  Murphy. 
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»  \cite  but  little  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

They  are  supplied  principally  from  the  Conti- 
nent, where  the  examinations  of  dead  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  living,  do  not  call  forth  the 
same  feeling  as  in  this  country.  Dead  teeth, 
then,  being  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 
and  having  their  own  natural  enamel  on  them, 
are  most  commonly  used. 

When  they  are  to  be  fastened  by  means  of 
pivots*,  their  roots  are  cut  off  at  a  proper  length  ; 
the  roots  on  which  they  are  to  be  pivoted  are 
filed  smooth,  as  high  in  the  gum  as  possible, 
so  that  when  the  false  tooth  is  fixed,  the  gum 
resumes  its  wonted  place,  and  embraces  the  new 
tooth. 

*  Grafting  or  Pivoting  Teeth  on  Stumps. — When  either  or  all 
of  the  six  front  teeth  are  decayed  and  painful,  or  so  unsightly  as 
to  render  their  presence  disagreeable,  natural  teeth  may  be  fixed  to 
the  roots.  Whenever  this  method  of  affixing  teeth  can  be  adopt- 
ed, it  is  far  preferable  to  any  other;  for  as  long  as  the  roots  re- 
main firm,  which  is  often  many  years,  we  can  renew  them  at  any 
lime,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  asjhey  are  independent  of 
any  other  teeth ;  they  may  be  fitted  so  nicely,  as  to  defy  detection, 
even  on  minute  inspection.  If  the  root  is  sound,  they  will,  by 
their  firmness,  answer  every  purpose,  almost  equally  well  as  the 
former  natural  teeth,  whose  place  they  occupy. — J.  Fuller. 
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In  cases  where  no  roots  remain  to  which  new 
teeth  could  be  fastened,  plates,  so  formed  as  to 
fit  and  rest  easily  on  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
jaws,  are  made  of  ivory,  or  of  metal,  usually  of 
gold ;  the  false  or  artificial  tooth  or  teeth  are  cut 
to  the  proper  length  and  riveted  on  the  plate  ;  or 
a  pin  is  previously  soldered  to  the  plate  which 
enters  the  natural  cavity  in  the  new  tooth,  where 
it  is  secured  by  means  of  thread  wrapped  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  around  the  pin,  to  keep  thetooth 
in  its  proper  place.    In  this  part  of  the  operation 
there  is  a  secret,  as  yet  known  only  to  a  few  •  it 
consists  in  dipping-  the  pin  and  its  binding  in 
spirit  varnish,  which  assists  materially  in  fasten- 
ing the  tooth,  and  resisting  the  admission  of 
moisture.    Perhaps  it  would  be  an  improvement 
so  to  varnish  all  artificial  teeth  occasionally,  as  if 
not  carefully  attended  to  they  absorb  so  much 
moisture  of  an  unpleasant  character,  as  to  become 
offensive.    Exposure,  however,  to  a  draught  of 
pure  dry  air  does  away,  at  any  time,  with  this 
inconvenience. 

As  plates  of    bone    are    used  as  well  as  of 
gold,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  how  some- 
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times  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  to  be 
preferred. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  person,  after  all  the  teeth 
have  disappeared,  the  face  becomes  shorter  by 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  almost  the  extreme  length 
of  two  teeth  as  they  meet  in  the  two  jaws.  To 
restore  the  former  length  of  such  a  face,  if  gold 
plates  be  used,  the  false  teeth  must  be  fastened 
without  cutting-  oft*  any  part  of  their  roots,  which 
■would  give  a  hideous  appearance  to  the  face. 
The  teeth,  from  the  absence  of  sockets  and  gums 
to  conceal  their  roots,  would  have  the  appearance 
of  rails  with  wide  spaces  between.    To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  the  roots  of  false  teeth  are 
cut  off*  when  they  are  to  be  fastened  on  gold 
plates.    In  consequence  of  which,  if  the  sockets 
of  the  former  teeth  be  absorbed,  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  the  natural  length  of  the  face.  Not- 
withstanding the  incompatibility  of  this  method, 
in  such  a  case  it  is  frequently  adopted,  and  is  set 
down  as  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  art.  For 
although  the  teeth  look  natural  enough,  there  is 
such  an  unnatural  shortening  of  the  face,  and  a 
falling  in,  with  wrinkles  of  the  cheeks  attending- 
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them,  that  any  one,  however  regardless  of  fashion, 
would  rather  go  without.  The  inconvenience  at- 
tending gold  plates,  where  the  teeth,  together 
with  their  sockets,  have  altogether  or  very 
much  disappeared,  is  readily  remedied  by  plates 
of  ivory. 

Gold  plates  are  raised  on  brass  models  of  the 
jaws,  as  spoons  on  a  die ;  plates  of  ivoiy  are  dug 
into  with  gravers  and  chisels  on  models  of  plas- 
ter, hardened  by  boiling  in  strong  alum  water,  or 
by  absorbing  dissolved  bees'  wax  before  a  fire. 
The  model  is,  as  often  as  required,  painted  over 
with  a  colouring  matter,  as  oil  paint,  to  prevent 
its  drying  too  soon.    A  block  of  ivory,  cut  to  the 
proper  size,  is  then  laid  horizontally  on  the  model, 
when  the  paint  leaves  a  speck  at  every  point  of 
contact.    These  points  are    cut  out  with  the 
graver,  the  ivory  is  again  applied,  and  the  same 
process  gone  through,  until  the  ivory  presents  an 
exact  reverse  of  the  model,  and  becomes  in  fact  a 
mould  of  the  jaw.    To  do  this  well  is  extremely 
tedious,  although  many  dentists  make  short  work 
of  it,  and  apply  the  coloured  points  to  the  whet- 
stone.   The  success  in  affording  comfort  to  the 
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wearer  of  artificial  teeth  made  in  this  way,  and 
the  price  put  on   such  work,  are  in  general 
equally  small,  and  will  account  for  the  adver- 
tisements which  offer  such  things  at  less  than 
half-price,  &c.    To  form  a  piece  of  ivory  so  as  to 
sit  easy  in  the  mouth,  and  not  spring  up  at  one 
point  when  pressed  on  at  another,  is  by  no  means 
easy ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  done  by  an  unskilful 
artist,  however  neatly  he  may  execute  the  work. 
The  ivory  must  be  applied  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion to  the  wet  model  every  time,  and  at  exactly 
the  same  points  from  first  to  last,  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  exactly.    In  some  cases, 
an  under  jaw  for  instance,  without  double  teeth 
on  either  side,  may  have  one  side  much  higher 
than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  sockets 
being  less  absorbed  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
To  save  trouble,  some  persons  would  fit  to  such 
a  model,  applying  the  under  surface  of  the  ivory, 
suppose  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cards,  not  horizon- 
tally, but  at  an  angle,  that  would  permit  it  to 
touch  both  sides  of  the  jaw  at  once.    On  such  a 
model,  were  one  scientific  and  another  purely  me- 
chanical dentist  to  form  plates,  the  former  havina 
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never  permitted  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  to 
touch  the  model  but  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
position,  while  the  latter  adopted  the  quicker 
way  of  applying  it  slantingly  to  both  sides  at 
once,  the  plate  made  by  the  latter,  although  ap- 
pearing to  fit  the  model  equally  well  as  that  of 
the  former,  will  spring  up  on  one  side  when 
touched,  as  in  mastication,  on  the  other,  and  no 
ingenuity  can  prevent  it  but  at  the  expense  of 
much  pain  to  the  wearer,  from  the  use  of  strong 
springs  and  clasps ;  while  the  plate  let  down 
horizontally,  and  carefully  cut  with  more  than 
double  the  labour,  will  sit  like  a  rock  at  every 
part,  when  pressed  at  any  point.  In  this  way 
plates  of  bone  can  be  made  to  sit  easy  in  any 
mouth  without  tying,  and  without  extracting 
stumps  or  teeth  that  are  firm,  whatever  be  the 
shape  of  the  ja  w. 

If  you  suppose  the  under  jaw  of  an  elderly 
person,  where  only  the  front  teeth  remain,  and 
that  artificial  grinders  are  to  be  supplied  in  both 
sides  of  it,  they  may  be  constructed  of  one  piece 
of  ivory,  or  of  a  separate  small  piece  for  each 
side,  and  united  by  a  bar,  as  it  is  called,  passing 
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under  the  tongue,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in- 
side the  remaining-  natural  front  teeth,  and  form- 
ing the  two  pieces  thus  united  into  one  frame. 
If  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  wearer  of 
such  artificial  teeth  in  the  comfortable  use  of 
them,  that  for  both  sides  of  the  jaw  they  be  con- 
structed out  of  one  solid  piece  of  ivory  ;  it  will 
explain  why  artificial  double  teeth,  in  the  under 
jaw,  when  those  of  both  sides  of  it  are  united  by 
means  of  a  gold  bar  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
mouth  to  the  other,  can  never  be  made  to  wear 
comfortably,  until  at  last,   after  much  incon- 
venience, the  gum  has  adapted  itself  to  such  a 
state  of  things  ;  for  no  human  ingenuity  can  set 
or  join  the  component  parts,  or  both  sides  toge- 
ther, by  means  of  a  bar,  so  perfectly  as  not  to  oc- 
casion injury  to  the  wearer. 

In  attempting  this  process,  such  artificial  teeth 
are  fastened  by  strong  clasps  to  the  remaining  front 
teeth,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  dragged 
by  the  unsteady  motions  of  their  new  allies,  be- 
come loose  in  their  sockets,  and  drop  out ;  or  they 
waste  away  by  the  friction  of  such  collars.  This 
method  is  adopted  to  save  the  expense  of  a  block 
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of  ivory,  as  two  small  pieces  appear  to  answer 
equally  well,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  mineral 
teeth  invariably  occasion  the  loss  of  the  remain- 
ing sound  ones.  A  dentist,  then,  who  under- 
stands his  business,  will,  in  such  case,  not  only 
not  occasion  injury  to  sound  teeth,  but  by  judi- 
ciously supporting  them  by  artificial  ones,  well 
constructed,  will  cause  them  to  last  the  remainder 
of  life. 

In  explaining  where  gold  or  plates  of  ivory 
are  to  be  preferred,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how, 
when  the  latter  have  been  made  to  rest  as  easy  on 
the  gum  as  the  former,  they  possess  another  grand 
requisite,  bulk  with  lightness.  The  surface  or 
scoop  which  is  to  rest  on  the  gum,  being  com- 
pleted, a  proper  form  is  given  to  the  whole  mas*, 
and  that  form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  the 
jaw  was  previous  to  its  losing  a  single  tooth. 
Long  before  the  block  is  reduced  to  its  smallest 
dimensions,  it  is  frequently  introduced  to  the 
mouth,  and  made  to  undergo  the  same  process  by 
colouring  the  natural  jaw  as  it  was  previously  on 
its  model,  unless,  indeed,  as  it  sometimes  will 
happen,  that  it  fits  the  mouth  at  once.    To  fit  in 
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the  mouth,  and  on  a  model,  are,  in  practice,  very 
different  things;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that 
artificial  teeth  beautifully  executed  and  adapted 
to  a  model,  are  frequently  made  only  to  be  laid 
aside  by  the  intended  wearer  as  soon  as  sent 
home  ;  for  there  are  makers  of  artificial  teeth  that 
send  them  home,  when  finished  on  a  model,  like  a 
coat  or  a  shoe,  for  better  or  worse. 

Ivory  plates  then,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  gold,  have,  in  their  proper  place,  from  the 
quantity  that  may  be  employed,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  gold,  which,  consisting  of  thin  plates, 
is  only  applied  as  a  basis  to  fasten  teeth  on,  and 
not  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  jaws  ;  in  addition 
to  which  advantage,  the  same  piece  of  ivory  may 
be  made  to  represent  gums  as  well  as  teeth.  It 
also  supplies  the  place  of  the  lost  sockets  of  the 
teeth,  which,  in  reality,  constitute  the  substance 
that  swells  out,  and  gives  both  length  and  breadth 
to  the  face  about  the  mouth  ;  for  the  gums  never 
quit  the  living  jaws,  although  they  forsake  the 
teeth,  as  is  indicated  by  their  roots  becoming  ex- 
posed when  their  sockets  are  absorbed,  and  the 
gums  sinking  down  to  the  jaw-bone. 
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Cases  occur  where  the  union  of  ivory  with  g"old 
is  required,  but  even  in  these  the  gold  must  be 
raised  on  successive  models  of  the  mouth,  and 
adapted  with  the  same  care  and  exactness  as  if 
no  ivory  were  to  be  applied  ;  that  is,  the  gold 
plate  must  first  be  made  to  fit  the  gum,  so  that 
no  pressure,  as  in  mastication,  should  give  pain ; 
and  the  bone  must  be  afterwards  fitted  down  on 
the  gold  for  a  model,  and  formed  into  teeth,  as 
if  ivory  only  were  to  be  used.    This  mode  is  ap- 
plicable where  a  jaw  has  irregular  vacancies,  and 
remaining  teeth  and  stumps  of  various  lengths 
and  unequal  parts  to  be  artificially  filled  up,  and 
as  the  whole  frame  is  much  better  for  being  of 
one  unbroken  piece,  a  gold  plate  is  the  preferable 
connecting  substance,  on  account  of  its  thinness. 
This  plate  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ^old 
bars  already  alluded  to.    Without  the  adoption 
of  this  mixed  plan,  it  would  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  ivory  to  so  thin  a  state  in  some 
places,  as  to  render  it  totally  unfit  for  use.    By  a 
proper  union  of  gold  plates  and  ivory,  a  case 
wherein  every  other  tooth  was  wanting,  and  the 
remaining  ones  almost  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
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could  be  made  comfortable  without  extracting" 
any. 

In  order  further  to  illustrate  the  advantages 
of  a  combination  of  gold  and  ivory,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  where  so  many  double  teeth  have 
been  lost  as  to  occasion  a  nearer  approach  of  .  the 
chin  to  the  nose  than  formerly,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be,  that  the  front  teeth  of 
the  one  jaw,  by  the  unceasing  and  forcible  colli- 
sion every  time  the  mouth  is  shut,  against  those 
of  the  other,  will  loosen  them  in  their  sockets  and 
grind  them  down.  To  obviate  this,  filing  is  often 
had  recourse  to,  which  is  bad,  in  so  far  as  it  only 
produces  a  temporary  advantage  by  violent  means. 
The  natural  disposition  of  the  alveolar  processes, 
or  sockets  of  the  teeth,  is  to  eject  those  that  are 
without  opponents  in  the  other  jaw.  While  the 
cause  of  the  first  inconvenience  is  permitted  to 
remain,  teeth  shortened  by  filing  soon  lengthen 
again,  for  they  quickly  arrive  at  their  old  post, 
while  the  natural  process  of  ejecting  them  pro- 
duces ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  socket, 
which,  in  many  persons,  continues  for  life,  or  un- 
til such  teeth  are  removed.    The  proper  remedy 
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then,  where  an  undue  pressure  of  the  front  teeth 
of  one  jaw  is  exerted  against  those  of  the  other, 
is  to  cap  the  remaining-  teeth  with  gold. 

To  understand  the  necessity  of  this,  let  any 
one  examine  the  mouth  of  a  person  whose  teeth 
are  perfect.    The  front  teeth  of  the  two  jaws 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  will  be  found  in  contact 
simply,  and  incapable  of  retaining  forcible  hold 
on  any  thin  substance,  as  a  piece  of  riband  for  in- 
stance •  while  the  double  teeth  take  a  hold  that 
no  human  power  can  shake  without  the  consent 
of  the  party.    Undue  pressure  was  the  cause  of 
the  front  teeth  becoming  loose,  and  that  cause 
may  be  removed  temporarily  by  the  introduction 
of  a  piece  of  card  between  the  remaining  grin- 
ders, any  where  in  the  mouth.    Hence  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  loose  front  teeth, 
is  to  cover  the  grinders  over  with  caps  of  gold  ; 
for  ivory,  if  reduced  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness,  would  soon  be  bitten  through.  The 
empty  spaces  between  the  remaining  teeth  might 
be  filled  up  with  ivory  formed  into  teeth*,  their 


*  Some  essential  improvements  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  art  of  dentists.    First,  by  dint  of  following  scrupulously 
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grinding"  surface  being-  in  the  same  level  as  those 
covered  with  gold,  when  so  covered  as  to  occasion 
an  equal  pressure  on  all  the  grinders  ;  for  if  you 
make  one  tooth  longer  than  the  rest,  all  the 
pressure  of  the  mouth  comes  upon  it,  and  occa- 
sions inflammation  in  its  sockets,  accompanied 
with  intolerable  pain.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  plug  in  the  crown  of  a  tooth  if  left  too 
high,  and  that  it  can  be  felt  on  shutting  its  oppo- 
nent against  it. 

In  many  cases  teeth  made  of  ivory  alone  Will 
remedy  the  injury  here  alluded  to,  by  keeping 
off  the  pressure  of  front  teeth ;  but  should  any 
double  tooth  remain  that  is  not  permitted  to 
touch  its  opponent  in  chewing  as  before,  that 
tooth  will  soon  become  troublesome.  Hence  it 
is  that  sound  teeth  are  frequently  extracted,  that 
an  artificial  piece  of  teeth  may  be  applied  with 
any  tolerable  chance  of  being  useful. 

Many  persons,  rather  than  have  a  sound  tooth 
or  even  a  useless  one  extracted,  forego  the  advan- 

all  the  inequalities  of  the  gums,  artificial  teeth,  placed  upon  a 
basis,  meet  with  a  much  more  suitable  and  steady  support  upon 
the  gums. — Levison. 
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tages  of  artificial  teeth,  although  possessed  of  the 
means  and  every  inclination  to  possess  them.  To 
such  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  artificial 
teeth  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  case  whatever, 
without  extraction  ;  and  that  those  Dentists  only 
recommend  the  extraction  of  sound  teeth,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of  arti- 
ficial ones,  or  are  too  illiberal  to  recommend 
others*. 

In  a  metropolis  like  this,  where  the  division  of 
labour,  while  it  cannot  injure  the  individual,  is 
attended  with  advantage  to  the  public,  the  art  of 
the  dentist  admits  of  several  subdivisions.  Pre- 
suming on  this,  the  author  has  long  restricted 

*  Not  one  of  the  molares  should  be  permitted  to  remain  that 
has  no  antagonist,  particularly  if  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
inasmuch  as  such  teeth  being  deprived  of  that  necessary  stimulus 
which  arises  from  mastication,  their  periosteum  soon  becomes  re- 
laxed, and  consequently  predisposed  to  this  disease :  besides,  the 
utility  of  such  teeth  being  lost  by  the  want  of  an  opposing  surface 
to  act  against,  they  influence  the  surrounding  parts,  like  extraneous 
bodies. 

Every  tooth  which  has  lost  its  vitality,  including  all  stumps,  and 
all  such  teeth  as  from  their  irregular  situation  or  direction,  excite 
a  mechanical  irritation,  provided  this  irregularity  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  filing,  or  by  cutting  away  the  irritating  parts,  should  also 
be  removed. — L.  Koecker. 
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himself  to  one  department,  viz.  Preserving-  the 
Natural  Teeth,  and  with  a  degree  of  successfully 
commensurate  with  his  expectations.  These  ope- 
rations consist  in  Scaling,  that  is,  in  freeing"  teeth 
from  extraneous  matter,  and  Brushing  spongy 
gums  into  a  healthy  state  ;  in  Examining  from 
time  to  time,  teeth  that,  from  their  shape  and 
situation,  are  liable  to  decay,  and  at  the  proper 
time  Cutting  out  the  commencement  of  caries, 
and  thereby  Preventing  its  farther  progress  by 
the  introduction  of  gold  stopping,  by  means  of 
which  a  smooth  even  surface,  incapable  of  retain- 
ing moisture  long  enough  to  rot  in,  is  obtained, 
instead  of  the  indentations  where  the  caries  com- 
menced ;  in  Curing  tooth-ache  and  tender  teeth 
by  means  of  an  Anodyne  Cement,  (the  author's 
peculiar  method),  and  cleansing  them  previous 
to  their  being  permanently  stopped  in  any  ap- 
proved manner,  which  operation  they  then  admit 
of  without  pain,  as  if  they  had  never  ached;  in 
Relieving  children  from  tooth-ache,  to  prevent 
the  premature  extraction  of  shedding  teeth  ;  and 
after  the  teeth  have  been  lost  through  accident, 
heedless  extraction,  or  old  age,  in  pointing  out 
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the  most  appropriate  mode  of  Supplying  their 
place  by  artificial  means,  together  with  the  person 
most  likely  to  do  it  well. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  artificial  teeth  and  plates  for 
the  mouth,  let  us  refer  to  the  natural  forms  of 
the  human  mouth.  In  some,  and  they  are  by 
far  the  greatest  number,  the  front  upper  teeth 
shut  outside  the  under  ones.  In  others,  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
meet  in  the  same  perpendicular  line ;  while  in 
the  third  case,  those  of  the  upper  shut  inside 
the  under  front  teeth.  This  last  form  is  called 
under-hung,  or  having  a  projecting  chin*.  A 
projecting  chin,  like  squinting,  is  frequently 
the  result  of  a  bad  habit  acquired  by  imitation  in 
early  life,  and  is  considered  somewhat  of  a  de- 

*  In  the  most  general,  and  also  the  most  regular,  beautiful,  and 
convenient  conformation  of  the  jaws,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle,  shut  within  those  of  the 
upper.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  result  is  an  unpleasing 
projection  of  the  chin,  and  also  a  slight  affection  both  of  the  voice 
and  of  the  operation  of  masticating.  As  this  conformation  is  both 
a  deformity  and  inconvenience,  it  should  be  remedied  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible  ;  and  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  its  correction  is 
neither  dangerous  nor  difficult. — Andrew  Clark. 
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formity.    It  is,  in  many  instances,  produced  by 


number  in  the  under  jaw*.    Cases  are  to  be 


*  It  is  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  teeth  that 
the  projecting  under  jaw  gradually  begins  to  shew  itself,  and 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  set  from  the  surface 
of  the  gum.  At  the  first  commencement  it  occurs  that  one  or 
both  of  the  first  eye-teeth  in  the  under  jaw  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  are  pointed  on  the  top,  so  that  in  shutting  the 
mouth  the  under  jaw  is  so  prevented  taking  its  proper  direction. 
The  child  not  being  aware  of  the  pernicious  consequences,  stretches 
out  the  lower  jaw,  attempts  in  that  manner  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  free  action  of  the  teeth,  and  constantly  is  seen  in  the 
act  of  pushing  the  lower  jaw  outwards :  this  unobserved  or  ne- 
glected at  first,  grows  into  a  determined  habit ;  and  a  mischief  at 
first  easily  controlled,  becomes  the  foundation  of  this  defect  j  for 
the  jaw  gradually  lengthens  itself  out  from  the  articulation  on  each 
side,  to  relieve  itself  from  the  bad  position  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  thus  the  jaw  becomes  completely  under  hung.  The  remedy 
in  the  very  early  stage  of  the  deformity  is  very  easy,  simple,  and 
satisfactory. — Sigmond. 
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or  ivory,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  assist  the  upper 
tooth  over  the  under  one. 

Each  of  these  three  forms  is  liable  to  injuries 
peculiar  to  itself,  although  the  remedy  is  much 
the  same  in  all.  Front  teeth  that  shut  over  the 
under  ones,  if  the  support  of  the  double  teeth 
be  removed,  are  pressed  against  them  laterally 
every  time  the  under  jaw  is  raised  in  shutting, 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  upper  ones  are  ground 
away,  or  they  are  loosened,  their  sockets  be- 
coming absorbed  from  incessant  irritation.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  some  persons  even  before 
the  grinders  have  been  lost,  partly  from  the 
greater  length  natural  to  their  front  teeth  than 
the  back  ones,  and  partly  from  the  gradual 
abrasion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  double  teeth. 
In  such  a  case  the  cutting  points  of  the  upper 
front  teeth  reach  at  the  under  gum,  or  the  under 
ones  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  irritate 
and  inflame  it ;  the  teeth  all  the  while  becoming 
loose,  and  the  patient  finding  no  relief  but  by 
placing  something  between  the  grinders  of  the 
two  jaws  to  prevent  the  contact  of  those  in 
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front.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  extremely 
simple  and  effective,  but  the  execution  difficult, 
requiring  great  mechanical  skill,  and  ability  to 
work  in  metals.  The  grinders  must  be  length- 
ened. To  understand  in  what  manner,  suppose 
a  piece  of  card  placed  betwen  the  double  teeth 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  and  by  similarly 
using  a  plate  of  metal  or  of  bone,  formed  into 
caps,  as  gloves  fit  the  hands,  with  which  the 
usual  functions  of  teeth  can  easily  be  per- 
formed, the  teeth  thus  covered  are  lengthened. 
This  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  to  fasten  arti- 
ficial palates  where  they  are  required,  the 
plates  being  so  constructed  as  to  cover  the 
whole  roof  of  the  mouth  nearly  as  far  back  as 
the  uvula*.    In  some  instances,  where  the  dif- 

*  Children  are  frequently  born  with  malformation  of  the  lips. 
Every  species  of  this  deformity  is  called  hare  lip.  The  fissure  com- 
monly affects  only  the  lip  itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
extends  along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as  the  uvula. 
Sometimes  these  bones  are  totally  wanting ;  sometimes  they  are 
only  divided  by  a  fissure.  Such  a  malformation  is  always  pecu- 
liarly afflicting.  In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly  occasions  con- 
siderable deformity ;  and  where  it  is  more  marked,  it  frequently 
hinders  the  infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable  to 
nourish  them  by  other  means.  When  the  lower  lip  alone  is 
affected,  which  is  more  rarely  the  case,  the  child  can  neither 
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lerence  in  length  between  the  front  and  back 
teeth  is  great,  after  the  first  plate  of  gold  has 

retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  speak,  except  with  the  greatest 
impediment.  But  when  the  fissure  pervades  the  palate,  the  patient 
not  only  never  articulates  perfectly,  but  cannot  masticate  or 
swallow,  except  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food 
readily  getting  up  into  the  nose. 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 

The  natural  want,  or  the  casual  destruction  of  that  delicate 
organ,  the  human  palate,  is  attended  with  the  most  unpleasant  of 
all  effects,  the  loss  of  voice,  and  of  the  many  substitutes  which  we 
have,  very  few  have  those  advantages  which  could  be  wished. 
The  common  metallic  palate  seldom  fits  well,  and  always  gives 
pain  ;  while  those  of  gum  cautchoue,  and  other  elastic  substances, 
are  offensive,  and  also  by  pressing  asunder  the  parts,  increase  the 
deficiency.  The  removal  of  them  all,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
is  a  work  of  some  trouble.  We  have  seen  a  silver  palate,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  a  very  ingenious  dentist,  which 
obviates  many  objections  to  the  old  construction.  It  fits  the  parts 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  aad  as  it  does  not  at  all  press  upon  the 
edges  of  the  deficiency,  it  allows  the  parts  to  contract,  or  even  to 
be  to  a  certain  extent  reproduced,  while  the  wearer  can  take  it 
out,  clean  it,  and  replace  it  in  two  or  three  minutes.  WThen  it  is 
to  be  removed  or  put  in,  the  wings  which  fasten  it  to  the  upper 
side  are  made  to  collapse  into  a  very  small  space  ;  and  after  it  is 
put  in  its  place,  they  are  made  to  expand  and  embrace  the  edges 
of  the  bone,  with  any  degree  of  tightness  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  whole  machinery,  which  is  very  neat,  is  worked  by  a  small 
button  in  the  centre  of  the  palate,  so  flat  as  to  give  no  uneasiness 
to  the  tongue,  and  yet  which  can  be  moved  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Besides  the  facility  with  which  this  palate  can  be  removed 
and  replaced,  the  great  advantage  of  it  consists  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  fits  the  parts. 

London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal- 
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been  adapted  to  the  jaw,  layer  after  layer  is  sol- 
dered over  it,  until  the  teeth  have  attained  the 
requisite  length  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
front  ones. 

If  the  plate  be  on  one  jaw  only,  it  never  can 
be  worn  comfortably  until  the  double  teeth 
opposing  it  in  the  other  jaw  lock  into  it  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  as  naturally  as  they  for- 
merly did  into  the  surfaces  of  the  natural  teeth. 
This  is  accomplished  by  drying1  the  teeth  op- 
posed to  the  plate,  and  touching  them  with 
paint.  The  patient  shuts  his  mouth  until  the 
plate  is  touched  by  the  paint.  The  points  of 
contact  are  always  cut  away  with  the  graver 
until  all  the  teeth  meet  the  plate  fairly  at  every 
point,  when  no  pain  or  inconvenience  will  any 
longer  be  experienced  in  using  them.  Rather 
than  have  recourse  to  a  plate,  many  persons  will 
submit  to  the  loosening  and  loss  of  their  front 
teeth,  in  order  to  have  them  artificially  restored. 
One  thing  is  evident  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
above  process,  that  the  dentist  who  could  render 
such  a  plate  comfortable  to  the  wearer,  must 
himself  be  a  competent  workman ;  or  the  real 
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workman  must  be  taken  from  the  back  shop  to 
fit  it  in  the  mouth  j  but  this  is  never  done. 

In  animadverting  thus  on  the  practice  of 
others,  it  is  not  the  intention  or  wish  of  the 
author  to  injure  them;  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  explain  to  the  public  what  they  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  that  they,  from  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  their  wants,  may  pro- 
perly appreciate  merit  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 

Beautifully  executed  artificial  teeth,  like 
decoy  ducks,  are  to  be  seen  hung  out  in  win- 
dows, and  in  advertisements,  when  the  parties 
professing  to  have  made  them  cannot  even  bend 
a  wire  or  a  clasp  to  a  tooth  without  breaking  it. 
Such  dentists,  perhaps,  never  formed  a  single 
tooth  from  ivory,  never  raised  a  gold  plate  on  a 
model,  and  never  made  the  wearer  of  artificial 
teeth  comfortable;  and  they  never  can.  The 
real  maker  of  artificial  teeth,  that  is,  the  person 
who  can  do  justice  to  his  patient,  has  much  to 
do  in  his  presence  j  nor  can  his  skill,  or  the 
want  of  it,  be  concealed  from  an  observant 
patient.    But  he  too  frequently,  perhaps  gene- 
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rously,  ascribes  the  apparently  unconquerable 
difficulty  to  the  art,  and  not  to  the  artist. 

If  health  be  desirable  to  those  who  wish  to 
live  long",  surely  nothing  contributes  more  to  a 
healthy  digestion  than  a  good  set  of  teeth. 
No  pains  then,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  too  great 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  profession 
to  attain  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  the 
art  is  capable,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
making  public  every  improvement,  and  ex- 
posing humbug. 

Suppose  in  a  case  like  that  attempted  to  be 
described  as  above,  a  front  tooth  decayed  to  the 
gum,  and  its  root  calculated  to  receive  a  new 
pivoted  tooth.  If  the  tooth  whose  place  was 
to  be  supplied  had  decayed,  or  was  otherwise 
injured,  and  lost  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
pressure  of  its  opponent  in  the  other  jaw,  that 
same  pressure  would  still  continue  to  affect  its 
successor ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  the  new 
tooth  is  filed  down  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  retain 
the  gold  pivot.  This,  then,  would  be  a  case  of 
bungling.  In  the  same  instance,  suppose  the 
root  also  gone,  in  consequence  of  the  tooth 
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originally  becoming'  loose  from  friction;  a  plate 
or  socket  of  gold,  or  of  bone,  would  be  necessary, 
on  which  to  fasten  the  false  tooth.    The  whole 
would  be  fastened  to  the  adjoining  teeth.  The 
pressure  of  one  jaw  on  the  other  being  still  the 
same,  not  only  would  the  new  tooth  be  con- 
stantly shaken  in  its  place,  but  the  tooth  on 
each  side  to  which  it  had  been  fastened.  So 
backward  is  the  state  of  the  art  that,  in  Lon- 
don, many  dentists  fasten  false  teeth  to  the  ad- 
joining firm  ones,  by  means  of  silk  ligatures  ; 
this  will,  of  course,  keep  them  in  their  place, 
although  dangling  and   loose,    until  those  to 
which  they  are  made  fast  drop  out,  which,  in 
general,  is  very  soon  the  case.    By-and-by  a 
new  piece  with  three  false  teeth  would  be  re- 
quired, with  similar  results  and  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  dentists ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
For  the  truth  of  all  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  great  mass  of  wearers  of  artificial 
teeth.    A  dentist  who  understood  his  business, 
and  had  honour  enough  to  practise  it  conscien- 
tiously, would  decline  the  case  altogether,  unless 
permitted  to  accomplish  it    in  his  own  way. 
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Many  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  which 
fast  teeth  become  loose  from  friction  on  an  arti- 
ficial one,  where  no  necessity  existed  for  such 
pressure,  and  all  through  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  dentist.     The  author  has  met  with  cases 
where,  for  instance,  the  constant  friction  of  the 
under  natural  teeth  against  the  socket   of  an 
upper  false  one,  had  loosened  two  more,  and 
produced  ulceration   of  the  gums  ;   by  cutting 
away  the  points  of  contact  from  the  artificial 
socket,  and  recommending*  a  discontinuance  of 
the  artificial  tooth  for  a  few  days,  the  whole  be- 
came well  again,  and  was  worn  with  comfort 
and  advantage. 

In  treating  of  gold  plates,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  how  they  are  usually  got  up-  as 
on  this  depends  much  of  their  utility  and 
comfort. 

A  mould  of  the  jaws  to  be  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial teeth,  is  taken  from  the  mouth  in  wax  soft- 
ened in  warm  water,  and  introduced  on  a  horse- 
shoe plate,  turned  up  at  the  sides  like  a  spoon. 
Into  this  mould  is  poured  prepared  plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  when  it  has  set,  is  easily  disengaged  by 
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re-introducing  the  whole  into  warm  water,  until 
the  wax  has  again  become  soft.  The  exact  form 
of  the  mouth  is  thus  procured,  if  much  care  be 
bestowed  on  the  process.  When  a  plate  of  gold 
is  wanted,  a  fac-simile  of  the  plaster  model  is 
cast  in  brass,  on  which  the  gold  plate  is  beaten 
into  form.  In  the  way  gold  is  generally  used 
one  model  will  be  sufficient;  those  dentists  who 
excel  use  several ;  for  the  brass  itself  is  soon  put 
out  of  shape  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer. If  any  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  covered  with 
caps,  these  caps  must  be  formed  out  of  the  same 
plate,  and  they  must  fit  every  tubercle  and  in- 
dentation natural  to  the  teeth  they  cover,  as  if 
melted  on  them.  Otherwise  they  never  can  be 
used  in  mastication.  In  this  way  even  carious 
teeth,  where  there  is  a  dislike  to  extracting  them, 
may  be  covered  over  and  rendered  serviceable. 
But  the  usual  way  is,  to  form  the  plate  rudely  to 
the  gum  and  palate,  bending  it  as  may  be  re- 
quired with  pliers*.    Such  plates  can  never  be 

*  The  best  mode  of  placing  in  the  teeth,  is  strongly  to  rivet  as 
many  teeth  as  are  wanting  on  a  plate  of  gold  made  hollow,  and 
fitted  for  the  gum  to  rest  in.    The  plate  containing  the  teeth  is  at- 
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made  to  fit  well ;  and  in  order  to  secure  them  in 
their  place,  they  are  fastened  by  strong-  collars  to 
the  remaining-  teeth.  The  natural  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  sound  teeth  thus  collared  are 
soon  dragged  out  by  the  roots,  if  any  undue  pres- 
sure be  applied  to  the  plates  any  where  else. 
Such  plates  are  very  heavy,  and  by  their  weight 
alone  drag  out  the  teeth  to  which  they  are  made 
fast. 

Most  dentists  seem  to  think  that  thick  plates 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  their  shape; 
but  others  find  the  thinnest  possible  plates  even 
better  adapted,  as  every  thing  depends  on  the  ac- 

tached  to  the  adjoining  teeth  by  means  of  elastic  gold  claws,  or 

springs,  placed  so  as  to  embrace  them.    But  this  mode  cannot  be 

indiscriminately  applied  to  every  case. 

When  a  partial  deficiency  of  the  teeth  is  supplied  with  judgment 

and  skill,  it  is  the  means  of  preserving  the  remaining  natural  teeth, 
by  becoming  a  support  to  them. 

Entire  sets  of  teeth  are  worn  with  great  ease  and  satisfaction, 
when  well  made  and  rightly  adapted.  The  construction  and  adap- 
tion of  artificial  teeth  is  an  art  in  which  some  professors  greatly 
excel  others ;  there  must,  of  consequence,  be  a  variety  in  the  value 
of  their  works.  Some  teeth  are  so  ill  made  and  unskilfully  adapt- 
ed, that  they  are  troublesome  to  the  wearer,  an  impediment  to  the 
speech  and  mastication,  and  even  a  greater  blemish  to  the  counte- 
nance than  want  of  teeth  ;  those  that  are  well  adapted  are,  on  the 
contrary,  easy,  useful,  and  ornamental. — Joseph  Murphy. 

N 
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curacy  with  which  the  plate  is  made  to  fit  the 
jaw  at  every  part  of  it.  The  error  originates  in 
this,  that  the  one  uses  gold  in  its  hardest  state,  the 
other  in  its  softest. 

He  who  applies  collars,  is  obliged  to  solder 
them  on  the  plate.  This  process  softens  the 
gold  ;  and  as  he  solders  pins  for  the  false  teeth 
to  be  fastened  on,  the  plate  cannot  be  beaten  into 
a  hard  state  on  the  model  after  that  process,  with- 
out upsetting  completely  the  whole  soldered  con- 
cern. To  counteract  the  pliability  of  a  plate  ne- 
cessarily soft,  a  sufficient  thickness  is  given  to  it, 
when,  generally  speaking,  the  patient  who  wears 
soldered  collars  for  teeth  is  the  sufferer.  The 
dentist  who  can  and  does  raise  the  gold  plate  on 
a  succession  of  models,  until  he  has  obtained  one 
so  nicely  adapted  as  to  be  unexceptionable,  pro- 
duces a  plate  extremely  thin,  and  so  hard,  as  to 
be  very  elastic.  He  employs  no  soldering;  but 
he  rivets  on  it  the  teeth  intended  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  However  thin  the  plate  thus  raised, 
from  its  natural  elasticity,  it  embraces  the  re- 
maining teeth  and  gums  so  comfortably,  as  to 
create  no  inconvenience  ;  and  the  author  has  no 
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hesitation  in  asserting',  that  this  principle,  ap- 
plied in  all  its  ramifications,  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing' real  comfort  in  almost  any  case  whatever, 
without  ever  inflicting  injury  on  the  adjoining- 
teeth*. 

*  The  greatest  improvement  on  the  art  of  the  dentist  was  a  right 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  the  back  teeth ;  and  it  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  how  very  few  of  its  professors  have  emerged 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  first  dentists.    The  practice  of  the  latter 
consisted  in  fastening  the  tooth  or  teeth  to  be  inserted  to  the  adja- 
cent teeth,  by  means  of  ligatures.    An  improvement  on  this  me- 
thod was  to  form  the  artificial  teeth  of  the  hardest  bone,  so  as  to 
resemble  nature,  sockets  of  the  same  materials  being  left  so  as  to 
resemble  the  gums.    As  the  bone,  from  the  moisture  of  the  mouth, 
soon  becomes  discoloured,  natural  teeth  began  to  be  inserted  on 
sockets  of  bone  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  parts  for  which  they  were 
intended,  as  to  answer  the  purposes  in  mastication,  &c.  without  in- 
convenience ,•  and  this  method,  variously  modified,  continues  still 
to  be  the  favourite  practice  with  almost  every  dentist.    The  state 
of  the  back  teeth  is  a  matter  of  the  first  consideration  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  of  pivotting  teeth  on  old  stumps.    If  the 
back  teeth  are  wanting,  the  jaws  approaching  nearer  than  usual  in 
mastication,  a  degree  of  friction  on  the  front  teeth  ensues,  which 
soon  wastes  or  loosens  them.    In  supplying  artificial  teeth  of  every 
kind,  this  circumstance  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view ;  other- 
wise the  operation  can  never  prove  honourable  to  the  dentist,  nor 
satisfactory  to  the  patient. 

The  fixing  of  artificial  teeth  on  gold  plates  properly  adapted  to 
the  gums,  is,  from  its  universal  applicability,  perhaps  the  best  mode 
now  in  use.  It  is,  however,  when  properly  executed,  the  most 
difficult  and  least  understood.  Such  are  the  late  improvements  by 
means  of  gold  plates,  that  where  every  other  method  would  fail,  even 
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Thin  as  they  are,  those  plates  are  frequently 
known  to  wear  for  years  without  even  a  repair ; 
and  the  author  is  acquainted  with  one  person's 
ease,  who  has  worn  an  upper  set  of  handsome 
false  teeth,  set  on  a  gold  plate,  without  any  other 
hold  except  the  cap  that  covers  an  only  remain- 
in  the  ablest  hands,  they  can  succeed  with  certainty  in  this.  It 
has,  in  fact,  given  a  new  tone  to  the  art,  and  raised  it  above  the 
imperfections  so  generally  ascribed  to  it. 

A  common  method  of  making  these  plates  of  gold  was  to  form 
them  into  something  like  the  shape  of  the  parts  to  be  supplied  with 
teeth,  by  merely  bending  them  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  forcing 
them  into  their  intended  place,  which  naturally  forced  out  the 
teeth  with  which  the  plate  came  in  contact ;  or  if  claws  or  springs 
were  added,  the  same  injurious  result  was  produced.  Those  who  im- 
prove on  this  method,  have  models  of  the  mouth  cast  in  brass,  on 
which  the  plate  was  moulded  in  the  way  that  dies  are  usually  work- 
ed upon.    So  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  executing  this 
model  are  many  of  the  first  dentists,  that  they  never  undertake  il 
at  all.    The  last  improvement  in  gold  plates  was  tor  cover  over 
with  caps,  formed  out  of  one  plate,  such  back  teeth  or  stumps  as 
remained  when  partially  worn  down  by  attrition  or  decay,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  the  front  teeth  in  mastication. 

A  dentist  who  worked  in  bone  only,  would,  when  a  case  requir- 
ing a  gold  plate  formed  into  caps  for  them  occurred,  be  under  the 
necessity  of  extracting  such  irregular  teeth  or  stumps  as  interfered 
with  his  operations,  or  to  make  a  covering  of  bone  so  fine  as  to 
break  in  mastication  ;  whereas  the  use  of  such  gold  plate  render13 
extraction  unnecessary  in  every  case  where  the  teeth  or  fangs  are 
not  otherwise  troublesome.  But  in  many  cases,  the  union  of  gold 
and  bone  are  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect.— Andrew 
Clark. 
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ing  tooth,  during-  nearly  ten  years,  and  the  tooth 
is  still  firm  in  its  socket :  the  rest  of  the  set  were 
sacrificed  to  the  malpractices  of  bunglers.  In 
the  under  jaw,  the  same  gentleman  has  not  lost 
a  single  tooth,  and  the  first  that  was  lost  in  the 
upper  jaw  was  displaced  by  a  blow. 

The  illustration  of  gold  plates  attempted 
above,  was  of  a  case  where  the  front  teeth  were 
longer  than  the  grinders,  of  which  none  had 
been  lost ;  and  of  a  case  where  all  had  disap- 
peared but  one.  In  this  latter  instance,  had  a 
strong  collar  and  heavy  plate  been  applied,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  solitary  tooth  would  long  since 
have  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  former  com- 
panions. 

In  the  case  of  front  teeth  meeting'  in  the  same 
perpendicular  line,  it  is  observable  that  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years  they  become  shorter  and  shorter 
until  worn  up  to  the  jaw.  This  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  waste  that  necessarily  takes 
place  by  long  use.  In  the  other  forms  of  the 
mouth,  where  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  shut  within 
those  of  the  other,  the  front  teeth  rarely  ever  be- 
come shorter  through   life ;    for  although  the 
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double  teeth  are  wasted  and  shortened  by  attri- 
tion, on  their  grinding  surfaces,  the  front  ones 
only  waste  laterally  where  they  touch  each 
other*.  This  process,  although  it  thins  and 
weakens,,  does  not  shorten  them.  Their  edges, 
however,  in  consequence,  frequently  chip  and 
break. 

To  prevent  this,  gold  plates  might  advanta- 
geously be  applied  to  the  double  teeth,  incases  even 
where  none  of  them  have  been  lost ;  but  the 
same  effect  is  constantly  produced  in  the  mouths 
of  young  persons,  from  the  loss  of  the  grinders  by 
extraction  or  decay ;  and  let  it  be  well  consider- 
ed, that  for  every  tooth  that  is  lost.,  an  additional 
pressure  and  consequent  injury  to  that  amount  is 

*  Abrasion  of  the  teeth  generally  occurs  in  persons  in  whom  the 
teeth  are  inclined  to  be  underhung,  and  both  jaws  meet  in  contact, 
by  which  action  the  edges  of  the  teeth  in  mastication  are  worked 
into  deep  and  irregular  cavities.  The  upper  and  under  front  teeth 
are  generally  the  first  that  suffer,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
(if  its  mischievous  progress  be  not  prevented),  it  will  spread  on  the 
grinding  surface  of  every  tooth,  whose  sharp  edges,  like  cutting 
chisels,  work  imperceptibly,  by  constant  friction.  The  crown  of 
some  teeth  wearing  thus  in  deep  and  irregular  cavities,  exposes  the 
centre  nerves  of  the  teeth  to  pain,  and  produces  dangerous  ulcera- 
tion on  all  sides  of  the  tongue. — Sicmond. 
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inflicted  on  the  remaining-  teeth*.  This  is  partly 
the  cause  why  in  old  persons  the  front  teeth  drop 
out  whole,  and  to  prevent  so  unwished  for  a  con- 
summation, early  and  continued  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  teeth. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remembered  by  the 
wearers  of  artificial  teeth,  that  teeth,  or  roots 
already  loose  from  the  absorption  of  their  sockets, 
had  better  be  extracted,  in  order  that  their  place 
may  be  supplied  with  more  serviceable  coadjutors 
to  the  other  new  teeth ; — that  artificial  teeth,  from 
one  to  a  full  set,  must  be  subject  to  no  pressure, 
those  of  one  jaw  against  the  teeth  of  the  other, 
except  where  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  grinders 

*  The  loss,  however,  of  a  tooth  is  of  more  serious  importance 
than  we  may  probably  imagine  :  there  is  always  a  disposition  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior,  as  well  as  the  lateral  sides  of  the  socket, 
to  approximate,  and  the  pressure  which  the  extracted  tooth  bore 
is  thrown  upon  those  contiguous  to  it ;  they  have  consequently  to 
support  an  additional  pressure,  and  their  sockets  become  much 
sooner  weakened  than  if  the  mouth  had  remained  in  its  original 
state.  A  regular  pressure  on  all  the  tectli  is  necessary,  however, 
to  their  economy,  and  we  will  again  consider  another  reason,  why 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  should  not  be  resorted  to,  without  it  is 
indispensably  requisite.  There  is  in  the  sockets  a  disposition  to 
fill  up,  and  thus  the  pressure  of  the  two  jaws  against  each  other 
tends  to  counteract. — G.  Waite. 
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meet  in  mastication  ;  or  be  the  cause  ot  lateral 
pressure  against  the  natural  teeth,  among"  which 
they  are  set  ; — thnt  the  wearers  are  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  artificial  teeth  when  applied,  until 
perfectly  easy  when  in  use; — and  that  ease  is  at- 
tainable in  any  case  whatever,  by  a  few  visits  to 
the  dentist  who  understands  his  business,  for  he 
can  by  degrees  relieve  the  parts  where  the  frame 
bears  most  heavily  and  painfully,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  work,  while  he  affords  immediate  relief, 
and,  until  at  last  the  substitutes  for  teeth  feel  as 
part  or  parcel  of  the  mouth  itself. 
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Illustrative  of  the  Foregoing  Remarks  on 
Artificial  Teeth. 

Case. — Mrs.  could  never  be  induced  by 

any  suffering  to  submit  to  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she  suffered 
severely,  and  for  yearSj  from  that  malady.  The 
gums  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw  were  spongy  aud 
tumefied,  emitting  matter  and  blood  as  often  as 
they  were  touched.  So  painful  had  they  become, 
in  addition  to  the  pain  arising  from  carious  teeth, 
that  she  despaired  of  ever  again  being  able  to  eat 
solid  food  ;  for  she  was  then  living  almost  en- 
tirely on  slops.  The  following  was  the  state  of 
the  mouth  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1828, 
which  three  years  before  was  pronounced  inca- 
pable of  any  cure  by  artificial  means,  by  more 
than  one  of  our  London  Dentists,  whose  names 
stand  high  in  public  estimation.    In  the  under 
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jaw,  the  two  eye-teeth  were  healthy,  but  wasted 
a  good  deal  by  the  friction  of  the  teeth  opposed 
to  them  in  the  upper  jaw.  Beyond  the  eye- 
tooth  on  the  left  side  all  the  teeth  had  dis- 
appeared with  decay,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  large  grinder,  and  even  that  was  broken 
away  at  the  side  next  the  cheek,  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pose the  nerve.  In  front,  between  the  eye-teeth, 
there  were  none  remaining'.  In  the  right  side, 
the  two  small  and  the  first  large  grinders  re- 
mained ;  but  so  deeply  indented  and  worn  down 
by  the  attrition  of  those  that  opposed  them  in  the 
upper  jaw,  that  they  were  too  tender  to  be  touched. 
In  the  upper  jaw,  the  four  front  teeth,  the  two 
eye-teeth,  with  the  two  small  grinders  of  the 
right  side,  and  wisdom  tooth,  (this  latter  with- 
out an  opponent  below  J  still  remained.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  it  arrived  at,  and  occasioned 
pain  in,  the  under  gum.  On  the  left  side  there 
remained  but  one  grinder  ;  it  was  the  middle 
one,  and  had  no  opponent  in  the  under  jaw. 

The  ordinary  way  of  meeting  such  a  case  would 
be  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  rectifying  the 
matter,  without  extracting  all  the  tender  teeth  ; 
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or  at  most  to  supply  the  front  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  which  would  be  fastened  to  the  remaining* 
eye-teeth :  (this  was  actually  tried  at  Bath,)  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  method  would  be, 
that  their  constant  rubbing  against  the  upper 
teeth  would  loosen  the  eye-teeth  to  which  the 
artificial  ones  were  fastened. 

Treatment. — The  spongy  gums  were  so  tender 
at  first,  they  could  only  be  pressed,  by  rubbing 
the  lip  against  them  daily  for  a  few  days :  by- 
and-by  the  finger  was  applied  to  them,  and  a  very 
soft  brush  dipped  in  diluted  spirits  of  wine;  a 
great  deal  of  blood  and  matter  was  by  these 
means  discharged  from  them  :  gradually  a  hard 
brush  coidd  be  used  without  pain  ;  and  although 
these  operations  were  painful  at  first,  because 
performed  repeatedly  during  the  day ;  by  sus- 
pending operations  occasionally,  as  the  gums  be- 
came too  tender,  or  were  deprived  of  their  skin, 
they  at  last  became  perfectly  healthy  and  cleanly, 
with  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  the  pus  occa- 
sionally oozing  from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Owing  to  long  neglect,  the  corroding  tartar  had 
eaten  into  the  necks  of  these  front  teeth,  and  ex- 
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posed  the  bone,  which  was  black  and  tender. 
The  Anodyne  Cement  completely  allayed  all  pain 
in  them,  and  in  the  other  carious  and  wasted 
teeth.  The  rest  was  done  by  artificial  means,  by 
another  dentist.  The  plan  adopted  by  him  was 
the  following". 

A  gold  plate  was  adapted  to  the  under  jaw, 
on  which  were  riveted  natural  teeth  in  front, 
and  bone  formed  into  teeth  for  grinders.  The 
carious  grinder  of  the  left  side  being  covered  over 
with  a  gold  cap,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
tooth  completed  of  ivory,  the  tooth  could  be  used 
in  chewing  without  pain.    Those  teeth  in  the 
right  side  that  were  wasted,  required  in  parts  to 
be  lengthened  ;  and  on  those  parts  of  their  gold 
caps  that  were  sunken,  ivory  was  formed  into 
teeth,  by  means  of  which,  formed  into  one  frame, 
all  pressure  was  removed  from  the  sound  eye- 
teeth,  which  were  wasting  laterally  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  upper  teeth.    In  the  upper  jaw  a 
small  gold  case  was  made  for  each  side,  which 
being  formed  into  caps  for  the  remaining  teeth, 
the  spaces  between  were  filled  up  with  artificial 
teeth  formed  of  ivory  ;  by  which  various  con- 
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trivances  an  equal  pressure  was  exerted  on  all 
the  grinders,  and  the  front  teeth  were  conse- 
quently saved  from  all  further  lateral  friction, 
and  abrasion.  Shortly  before  last  Christmas  this 
lady  went  to  the  country,  having  the  complete 
use  of  all  her  natural  and  artificial  teeth,  as  per- 
fectly, and,  as  she  said,  as  satisfactorily,  as  if  she 
had  never  suffered  from  them.'  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  no  trace  of  gold  or  artificial  teeth 
could  be  observed  on  a  casual  glance  at  the  lady's 
mouth. 

Case. — Consequences  of  the  application  of  a 
wrong  principle  in  supplying  artificial  teeth. 

A  Gentleman  had  lost  the  two  large  grinders 
in  the  right  side  of  his  upper  jaw,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  remaining  wisdom  tooth  sunk  to 
one  side,  and  permitted  an  undue  friction  of  the 
front  teeth  of  the  one  jaw  against  those  of  the 
other,  by  which,  the  two  front  and  left  lateral 
incisors  were  loosened  and  lost.  In  supplying 
their  place,  in  order  to  keep  all  fast,  four  teeth 
were  put  into  the  place  of  the  three,  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  the  space  widened,  the  ad- 
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joining-  teeth  being  forced  out  of  the  dental 
circle. 

Another  dentist  repaired  the  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing- manner.  A  plate  of  gold  was  formed  in- 
side the  upper  front  teeth,  which  extended  to  the 
remaining  wisdom  tooth,  and  made  to  cover  it 
and  the  small  grinders  with  caps.  The  place  of 
the  two  lost  grinders  was  supplied  with  ivory 
teeth,  which  were  adjusted  to  the  bite  of  their 
opponents  in  the  under  jaw,  on  the  new  level 
created  by  the  gold  caps  of  the  wisdom  tooth,  and 
two  small  grinders.  By  this  contrivance  all 
pressure  was  removed  from  the  front  teeth. 
Three  teeth  only,  the  original  number,  were  fas- 
tened on  the  gold  plate,  when  the  adjoining  ones 
soon  returned  to  their  natural  situation  in  the 
dental  circle.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  such  matters,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  learn 
that  such  artificial  teeth  can  be  removed  with 
the  same  facility  as  a  glove  from  the  hand,  and 
that  no  trace  of  the  counterfeit  is  visible  when 
the  apparatus  is  in  the  mouth. 

Case. — Dr.  had  lost  six  teeth  of  the 

upper  jaw,   consisting  of  the  two   bicuspid es, 
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first  large  grinder,  and  wisdom  tooth  of  the 
right  side,  and  the  first  large  grinder  and  wis- 
dom tooth  of  the  left  side.  His  teeth  were 
naturally  strong,  and  being  too  large  for  the 
jaws,  those  that  were  lost  had  decayed  from 
lateral  pressure.  The  remaining  double  tooth 
on  each  side,  and  the  bicnspides  of  the  left 
side,  were  much  worn  away  from  the  friction 
of  the  corresponding  under  ones,  which  per- 
mitted the  nearer  approach  of  the  front  teeth, 
and  they  were  also  wasted  in  mastication  ;  for 
they  met  laterally,  and  were  worn  to  a  mere 
shell ;  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  reached  the 
gum  at  every  shutting  of  the  jaws,  so  that  the 
thin  points  of  the  front  teeth  were  constantly 
chipping  away,  and  nothing  but  the  great  re- 
duction in  their  length  could  induce  him  to 
have  recourse  to  artificial  aid. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  the  plan  would  be  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  merely  with  ivory  teeth, 
fitted  to  them,  or  by  a  gold  plate  adapted  to 
the  parts,  and  embracing  the  two  remaining 
grinders,  by  means  of  strong  collars,  on  which 
ivory  teeth  should  be  fastened. 
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By  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  plans,  the 
remaining  grinders  must  be  permitted  to  touch 
their  opponents  in  chewing'  as  usual ;  the  arti- 
ficial teeth  being  adapted  so   as  to  admit  of 
this  (and   by  persons    who    operated  indiffe- 
rently, even  these  would  be  so  short  as  not  to 
touch  their    opponents,    for   fear   of  causing 
pain  to  the  gums,  from  bad  fitting)  ;  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
front   teeth  of  both  jaws    would   continue  to 
grind  each  other  away  in  mastication  as  for- 
merly.   The  plan  adopted  in  this  case  was  the 
forming  of  a  thin  gold  plate,  for  the  upper  jaw, 
adapted  to  the  gums,  and  covering  the  grinders 
with  caps;  (suppose  a  piece  of  card  between 
them,  which  for  the  time  effectually  prevents 
the    contact  of  the  front  teeth) ;    the  vacant 
spaces  were  filled  up  with  artificial  teeth,  nicely 
adjusted,  and  on  the  new  level  of  the  remain- 
ing natural  grinders  covered  with   gold  caps, 
and  made  to  meet  the  under  teeth,  so  that  an 
equal  pressure  fell  on  the  old  and  new  ones. 
The  front  teeth  are  now  safe  from  any  chance 
of  further  wasting,   and   the   gentleman  can 
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use  every  part  of  his  mouth,  as  effectually  as 
he  did  before  losing  a  tooth. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  whatever  den- 
tists may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  artificial 
teeth  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  the 
wearer,  and  should  never  occasion  a  day's 
uneasiness. 

Case. — The  first  and  second  large  grinders 
in  each  side  of  the  jaw  were  wanting,  and  one 
of  the  two  remaining  (wisdom  teeth)  was 
hollow  and  aching.  The  upper  jaw  was  defec- 
tive, but  not  so  much  so  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  artificial  teeth,  although  owing  to  the  loss  of 
four  under  double  ones,  the  upper  front  teeth 
were  fast  wasting  away  from  friction  in  masti- 
cation. The  aching  under- wisdom-tooth  was 
cured  by  the  Anodyne  Cement,  and  regularly 
stopped  with  gold.  To  prevent  the  further 
wasting  of  the  front  teeth,  a  small  gold  plate 
was  adapted  to  each  side  of  the  under  jaw, 
and  made  to  cover  the  two  wisdom  teeth  and 
bicuspides  on  each  side.  The  hollow  spaces 
were  filled  with  ivory,  formed  into  artificial 
teeth,    in   size,    appearance,    &c.   like  those 
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whose  places  they  supplied.  They  were  raised 
to  the  same  height  as  the  teeth  covered  with 
caps,  so  that  an  equal  pressure  fell  on  all  the 
double  teeth  of  the  set,  as  fairly  as  if  none  had 
ever  been  lost ;  while  the  front  teeth,  although 
seeming  to  touch,  never  touched  one  another 
in  shutting  the  mouth.  The  preservation  of  the 
front  teeth  was  the  principal  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  this  method,  but  another  was  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
application  of  a  different  principle. 

The  same  jaw  might  be  supplied  with  ivory 
teeth  only  ; — but  from  the  extreme  sensibility 
peculiar  to  the  under  gums,  the  pressure  of 
artificial  teeth  would  cause  so  much  pain,  as 
long  use  alone  could  reconcile  any  person  to ; 
by  having  a  plate  or  saddle  under  them,  resting 
on  the  gum,  the  extremities  of  which  were 
formed  into  caps  for  the  adjoining  teeth,  the 
pressure  would  be  divided  so  equally  as  to  create 
no  inconvenience. 

Were  ivory  only  to  be  used  in  this  case,  the 
better  way  of  making  a  plate  would  be  to 
make  it  of  one  piece,  and  on  a  model  of  the 
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whole  jaw.  If  properly  made,  by  its  fitting 
fairly  in  every  part,  as  well  in  the  hollows  as 
in  that  connecting  part  of  it,  which  passes 
under  the  tongue  from  side  to  side,  such  a 
frame  could,  after  a  few  weeks,  be  used  with 
comfort;  but  the  preservation  of  the  front  teeth 
Mould  not  by  this  means  be  attainable,  on  this 
account,  that  the  new  teeth  must  have  their 
grinding  surfaces  on  the  same  level  with  the 
present  level  of  the  remaining  natural  grinders, 
to  equalize  the  pressure,  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  borne  by  the  wearer. 

Case. — The  Marquis  of  had  lost  the 

first  and  third  large  grinders  of  the  right  side 
of  the  under  jaw,  and  the  remaining  middle 
large  grinder  was  decayed  so  far  as  to  lay  bare 
the  nerve.  It  was  frequently  affected  with 
tooth-ache,  which  the  Anodyne  Cement  allayed  ; 
but  as  it  destroys  nothing,  the  nerve  still  re- 
mained, and  it  being  a  case  of  long  standing, 
it  suppurated,  in  consequence  of  which,  no  at- 
tempt at  a  more  permanent  stopping  was  made. 

In  this  case  also  the  front  teeJi  were  wasting 
fast  away  ;  to  prevent  which  a  gold  plate  was 
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adapted  to  the  affected  side  of  the  jaw, — the 
hollow  tooth  was  covered  over  with  a  cap, — 
the  vacancy  on  each  side  was  filled  up  with 
artificial  teeth,  even  to  the  absent  half  of  the 
broken  tooth  ;  and  his  Lordship  has  now  the 
perfect  use  of  that  side  of  his  mouth  in  masti- 
cation ;  while  all  pressure  being  removed  from 
the  front  teeth,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  last  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  loss  of  front  teeth  from  the  waste  or  loss 
of  the  double  teeth,  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
case  to  be  met  with,  and  the  most  seldom  re- 
medied, unless  the  patient  submits  at  least  to  the 
removal  of  all  the  remaining  double  teeth  and 
stumps.  The  following  case  will  serve  as  an 
illustration. 

Suppose  all  the  grinders,  large  and  small,  of 
the  upper  jaw  to  be  wanting,  while  the  under 
jaw  is  perfect;  you  have  six  front  teeth,  the 
two  eye-teeth  and  four  incisors,  remaining:  these 
are  wasted  away,  or  forced  out  at  all  angles,  by 
the  pressure  of  their  under  jaw  opponents.  A 
plate  of  ivory  or  of  gold,  with  teeth  on  it,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  will  at 
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once  restore  the  masticating"  apparatus,  and  be 
so  constructed,  as  to  keep  off  all  pressure  from  the 
front  teeth;  but  if  even  one  grinder  has  been 
left,  the  whole  of  the  new  teeth  must  have  their 
grinding  surfaces  on  the  same  level  with  it,  and 
the  friction  of  the  front  teeth  will  continue  to  be 
as  troublesome  as  ever.  Let  the  remaining 
grinder,  however,  be  covered  with  a  cap,  and 
let  the  new  teeth  be  as  high  as  the  grinding 
surface  of  such  cap,  and  the  front  teeth  will  be 
as  safe  as  when  a  card  is  placed  between  two 
double  teeth. 

Case. — Admiral  had   sustained  the 

loss  of  all  his  teeth,  except  eight,  and  some 
stumps ;  the  sockets  had  absorbed  irregularly 
from  the  early  extraction  of  some  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  gradual  decay  of  others.  In  the  under 
jaw,  one  stump  rose  considerably  out  of  the  gum 
of  the  left  side,  and  was  very  tender.  Six  of  the 
remaining  teeth  were  in  this  jaw,  viz.  a  lateral 
incisor,  eye-tooth,  and  bicuspis  on  each  side ;  the 
two  front  incisors  had  been  gradually  loosened 
and  expelled,  while  the  two  remaining  ones  were 
somewhat  loose.    In  the  upper  jaw  only  two 
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sound  teeth  remained,  with  the  roots  of  the 
others  at  every  possible  stage  of  decay.  To 
remedy  this  case,  two  blocks  of  ivory  were  fitted 
to  the  jaws,  and  finished  as  already  described  in 
other  cases,  with  this  difference,  that  the  two 
remaining-  upper  teeth  were  covered  over  with 
caps,  at  the  parts  not  usually  seen.  The  loose 
teeth  thus  supported,  became  fast  again,  as  their 
sockets  had  not  been  much  absorbed. 

The  following-  case  is  that  of  a  young-  Noble- 
man, and  is  sufficiently  interesting*.  The  com- 
plement of  teeth  in  the  under  jaw  was  nearly 
complete.  In  the  upper  jaw  only  eight  re- 
mained ;  viz.  the  two  bicuspides,  and  eye-tooth 
of  the  left  side,  with  the  eye-tooth  and  only  one 
large  grinder  of  the  right  side,  with  the  two 
front  and  one  lateral  incisor.  The  remaining 
large  grinder  was  much  decayed  in  the  grinding 
surface,  and  ached,  as  did  the  first  remaining 
small  grinder  of  the  other  side,  much  decayed 
also  from  lateral  pressure.  Both  the  affected  teeth 
were  cured  by  the  Anodyne  Cement,  and  per- 
manently stopped  with  gold  ;  but  the  remaining 
ones  were  wearing  fast  away  from  the  absence 
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of  the  grinders.  The  evil  was  more  apparent,  as 
the  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  met  perpendicularly. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  further  wasting-  of  the 
front  teeth,  a  plate  of  gold  was  formed  on  a 
model  of  the  mouth.  The  remaining-  large 
grinder  that  was  plugged,  was  covered  over  with 
a  cap,  as  were  the  two  small  grinders  of  the  other 
side,  except  at  the  visible  parts  where  the  gold 
was  cut  away.  The  place  of  the  lost  grinders 
was  supplied  by  ivory  teeth,  on  the  same  level 
as  the  covered  teeth ;  and  now,  although  he 
has  the  perfect  use  of  every  part  of  his  mouth, 
the  front  teeth  do  not  meet,  although  they  seem 
to  meet,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to 
further  waste  from  attrition. 

Perhaps  many  dentists  will  say  that  the  above 
cases  are  easy,  and  such  as  they  are  daily  accus- 
tomed to  rectify.  Those  who  really  can  do  so, 
without  creating  annoyance  to  their  patients,  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  aged  and  the  toothless. 
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Dr.  ELLIOTSON. 

The  ELEMENTSof  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  4th  Edition  of  Professor 
15 LI!  M  EN  BACH ,  and  supplied  with  copious  Notes, 
By  JOHN  ELLIOTS  ON,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Fel'ow   of  the  l.'oyal  CoMrjc  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  St. 
TIioiiijis's  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  London  OujveKsitjN 

4lh  Edition,  much  eular.ed,  8vo.  price  10s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

On  the  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the 
ART  of  DISTINGUISHING  Ihe  various  DISEASES  of 
the  HEART.    In  folia,  with  Eight  Copperplates,  It.  is. 


Dr.  FARRE. 

TREATISE  on  some  PRACTICAL  POINTS  relating  to  the 

DISE  ASES  of  the  EY  E. 
By  the  late  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  SAUNDERS. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D. 
Third  Edit.    14.T.  plain,  and  11.  5s.  coloured. 

JOURNAL  of  MORBID  ANATOMY,  &c. 

WITH  PLATES. 

Edited  hy  J.  li.  FARRE,  M.  D. 
In  8vo.  6s.  Part  I. 
Embracing  also  Ophthalmic  Medicine,  Pharmacep- 
i  i oil, Analysis, and  the  M  edico-Buta n  i c a l  Soui  et  y's 
Tr  \  nsactions,  with  Extra  Plates,  separate,  in  Imp.  4to. 

B.i.  coloured.   

By  the  same  Author, 

An  APOLOGY  for  BRITISH  ANATOMY. 
In  Imp.  lto.  wilh  two  beautiful  Lithographic  Illustrations. 
Price  ys.  plain,  or  12>.  coloured. 


Dr.  t.OOCH. 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  of 
MIDWIFERY  ; 

Being  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  and  on  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Infants,  delivered  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospita1, 

By  the  late  ROBERT  GOOCH,  M.D. 
Prepared  for  publication  by  GEORGE  SKINNER, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
12mo.  7s.  bds. 


Dr.  F.  B.  HAWKINS. 

ELEMENTS  of  MEDICAL  STATISTICS; 

Containing  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians;  with  numerous  Additions,  il- 
Ir.sti  ativeof  the  comparative  Salubrity,  Longevity,  Mortali- 
ty, and  Prevalence  of  Diseases,  in  the  principal  Countries 
and  Cities  of  the  Civilized  World. 

By  F.  B.  HAWKINS,  M.D. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  price  7s. 


Dr.  HOOPER. 
MEDICAL  DICTIONARY; 

Containing  an  Explanation  of  theTermsin  Anatomy, Botany, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Mineralogy,  Phar- 
macy, Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  va- 
rious Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connected  with  Me- 
dicine. Selected,  arranged,  and  compiled  from  the  best 
Authors. 

By  ROBERT  HOOPER,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  ice.  &c. 
Sixth  Edition,  in  1  large  Vol.  8vo.  wilh  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  have  been  made  since  the  appear- 
auce  of  the  last  edition,  2Ss.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
The  MORBID  A  NATO  M  V  of  the  HUMAN  BRAIN- 
Illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings. 

Imp.  4to.  £/.  12s.  6d.  bds. 

The  MORBID  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  UTERUS 
and  its  Appendages. 
Imp.  4(o.  wilh  21  col'd  Plates,  31.  3  s.  bds. 


MR.  LISTON. 

ELEMENTS  of  SURGERY. 

By  ROBERT  LISTON, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  r.f  Rdtnbiirgh  and  London,  Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  &c. 

8vo.  Parts  I.  and  II.  9 v.  each,  bds. 


Mr.  MACKENZIE. 
A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES  of  the  EYE. 

By  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE, 
Lecturer  ou  the  Kye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c. 

In  I  large  Vol.  8vo.  of  878  pages,  pi  ice  21.9. 

The  Index  to  this  work  is  so  full  as  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  an  Ophthalmological  Dictionary. 

By  the  same  Author, 
DESCRIPTION  of  the  HUMAN  MUSCLES  ; 
With  a  Table  of  their  combined  Actions. 
3s.  bds. 


Mr.  W.  MAUGHAM. 

THE  PUPIL'S  PHARMACOPOEIA, 

Being  a  Literal  Tr  anslation  of  the 

LONDON  LATIN  PDA  RMACOPCEIA  ; 

The  English  following  the  Original  in  Italics, Word  for  Word. 
To  which  is  annexed  a  Table,  exhibiting  a;  one  View,  the 
Names  of  Medicines,  their  Properties,  Doses,  Antidotes 
in  Cases  of  Poisoning,  &c.    For  the  Use  of  Students. 

By  W.  MAUGHAM,  Surgeon. 

In  a  small  Volume.  5th  Edit.  Price  6*.  Boards. 

Also, 

CHEMICAL  RE-AGENTS,  or  TESTS, 

Originally  by  F.  ACCUM  ;  brought  down  to  the  present 
°  State  of  Chemical  Science,  by  W.  MAUGHAM. 
With  Plates,  4th  edition.  0*.  bds. 
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Mr.  JOHN  MURRAY. 

A  MANUAL  of  EXPERIMENTS; 

Illustrative  of  Chemical  Science,  systematically  arranged. 
By  JOHN  MURRAY,  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 
12mo.  5.?.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
TREATISE  on  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION ; 
Its  PREVENTION  and  REMEDY. 
8vo.    Second  Edition.    8s.  Gd.  bds. 

MEDICO-CHIRURG1CAL 
TRANSACTIONS, 

PUBLISH  ED  BV  THE 

MEDICAL  St  CH I RURGICAL SOCIETY  op  LONDON. 

Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  price  7*-  6d.  bds. 

%*  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Council,  the  pub- 
lishers w  ill  supply  such  Members  of  the  Society  as  may  be 
desirous  of  completing  their  Sets  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions, at  a  Scale  of  Prices  which  may  be  had  of  Longman 
and  Co.  or  any  of  their  correspondents. 

DR.  PHILIP. 

+  +  *■ 

A  TREATISE  on  the  MEANS  of  pre- 

serving  HEALTH,  and  particularly  the  prevention  of 
ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

By  A.  P.  W.  PHILIP,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.&c. 

8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Dr.  R.  REECE. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families  and  Semi- 
naries, and  Junior  Practitioners. 

By  RICHARD  REECE,  M.D. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Fifteenth,  considerably  enlarged, 
12.9.  Bds. 


M.  RICHERAND. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  A.  RICHERAND. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  J.  G.  M.  DE  LYS,  M.D. 

5th  edition,  carefully  revised  after  the  9th  and  latest  French 
edition,  and  supplied  with  Notes  and  a  copious  Appendix, 

By  JAMES  COPLAND,  M.D. 

The  2d  edition,  8vo.  price  18s.  bds. 

Mr.  SANDWITH. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY; 

For  the  Use  of  General  Readers,  Young  Persons,  and  Junior 
Medical  Students. 

By  THOMAS   SANDWITH,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

In  1  Vol.  12mo.  with  Plates,  Is.  6rf.  Bds. 

Mr.  SCOTT. 

*  *  + 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  TREATMENT  of 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION 

in  various  structures; 
Particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

By  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  to  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary,  &c. 

In  8vo.  7s.  Cd.  Boards. 


Mr.  SHAW. 

On  the  NATURE  and  TREATMENT  of 

the  vaiions  DISTORTIONS  to  which  the  SPINE  and 
BONES  of  the  CHEST  are  subject. 

By  JOHN  SHAW. 

In  8vo.  price  \0s.  Gd.  Bds. 


Dr.  THOMAS. 


The  MODERN  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC, 

Exhibiting  the  Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics, 
Morbid  Appearances,  and  improved  Method  of  treating  tu« 
Diseases  of  all  Climates. 

By  ROBERT  THOMAS,  M.D. 

1  thick  Vol.  8vo.  9th  Edit,  revised.    18s.  bds. 


Dr.  A.  T.  THOMSON. 

THE  LONDON  DISPENSATORY; 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  op  MATERIA  MEDICA, 

PHARMACY,  and  THERAPEUTICS. 
1.  The  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

'I.  The  Botanical  Description,  Natural  History,  Chemical 
Analysis,  and  Medicinal  Properties,  of  the  Substances  of 
the  Materia  Medina. 

3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  of  the  London,  Edin- 
burgh, ami  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

By  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  M.D.  &  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medic*  and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of 
London,  &c.  Sic. 

1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  Tables  and  Woodcuts,  Cth  Edition, 
containing  the  Synonyma  of  the  Names  of  the  Articles  in 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  East  Indian,  and 
other  languages,  18s.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

An  ATLAS  of  DELINEATIONS  of  CUTA- 
NEOUS ERUPTIONS;  illustrative  of  the  Descriptions  in 
Dr.  Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  <>/ 'Cutaneous  Diteast  s. 
Royal  8vo.  29  coloured  Plates,  3/.  35.  bds. 

CONSPECTUS  of  the  PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

5s.  Gd.  sewed. 

LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY. 

Volume  I.    8vo.  Us.  Bds.  with  Plates  an''  Cuts. 


SIR  GEORGE  L.  TUTHILL. 

THE  NEW  PHARMACOPOEIA 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 
MDCCCXXIV. 
Translated  into  English. 
By  SIR  GEORGE  L.  TUTHILL,  Knt.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

8vo.  7s.  Bds. ;  and  18mo.  4f.  sewed  ;  to  match  the  Latin 
Editions. 

The  Translation  is  printed  page  for  page  with  the  original 
Latin,  and  both  may  be  had  done  up  together. 

Dr.  UWINS. 

*  * 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE  ; 


Comprising,  with  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  a  general  Review  of  Physio, 
logy  and  Pathology,  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  Medical  Science. 

By  DAVID  UWINS,  M.D. 

I2mo.  7*.  Crf.  bds. 


MEDICAL  WORKS, 

SOLD  BY 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  GREEN,  S?  LONGMAN,  LONDON. 


Mr.  ANNESLEY. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  CAUSES,  NA- 
TURE, and  TREATMENT,  of  the  MORE  PREVALENT 
DISEASES  of  INDIA,  ami  of  WARM  CLIMATES 
generally. 

By  JAMES  ANNESLEY,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  &  M.R.A.S. 
In  2  Vols.  Imperial  4to.  with  a  Map  and  numerous  coloured 
Engravings  of  Morbid  Structures,  price  lit.  14s. 

Mr.  AMES  BURY. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  the  NA- 
TURE and  TREATMENT  of  FRACTURES  of  the 
TRUNK  and  EXTREMITIES;  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
and  Cases. 

By  JOSEPH  AMESBURY,  Surgeon, 
Fellow  of  varioui  Scientific  societies. 
2  vols.  8vo.  25  s.  bds. 

Bn  the  same  Author, 
OBSERVATIONS  on    FRACTURES   of  the 
UPPER  THIRD  ..f  the  THIGH  BONE,  and  on  FRAC- 
TURES of  LONG  STANDING. 

1  vol.  8vo.    3d  Edition. 

Dr.  ADDISON  &  Mr.  MORGAN. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  OPERATION  of  POI- 
SONOUS AGENTS  upon  the  LIVING  BODY. 
By  JOHN  MORGAN,  F.L.S.  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital;  THOMAS  ADDISON,  M.D.  Assistant  Physi- 
cian to  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  Octavo,  5s.  sewed. 

Dr.  AYRE. 

RESEARCHES  into  the  NATURE  and 

TREATMENT  of  the  several  FORMS  of  DROPSY. 

By  JOSEPH  AYRE,  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Resident  Physi- 
cian at  Hull. 

8vo.  2d  Edit.  8.5.  Bds. 

Bv  the  same  Author, 
PRACTICALOBSERVATIONS  on  those  DISORDERS 
of  the  LIVER  and  other  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,  which 
produce  what  are  denominated  Bilious  Complaints. 

2d  Edit.  8vo.  price  8s.  Od.  Bds. 

DR.  BALLINGALL. 

INTRODUCTORY'  LECTURES   to  a 

COURSE  of  MILITARY  SURGERY,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  GEORGE  BALLINGALL,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 
1  Vol.  8vo.  8s. 

Dr.  BARON. 

DELINEATIONS' of  the  ORIGIN  and 

PROGRESS  of  various  CHANGES  of  STRUCTURE 
which  occur  in  MAN,  and  some  of  the  Inferior  Animals. 
By  J.  BARON,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
In  4to.  with  highly-finished  Engravings,  price  18s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
An  ENQUIRY,  illustrating  the  NATURE  of  TUBER- 
CULATED  ACCRETIONS  of  SEROUS  MEMBRANES, 
&c.    In  8vo.  illustrated  with  Five  Plates,  Price  14.9.  Bds. 

Mr.  G.  H.  BELL. 

TREATISE  on  CHOLERA  ASPHYXIA, 
or,  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA, 

As  it  appeared  in  Asia,  and  more  recently  in  Europe  ;  &c. 
Ry  GEORGE  HAMILTON  BELL,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.  &c. 
8vo.  Second  Edition.   6*.  bds. 


Dr.  BENNETT. 

A  MANUA  L  of'  AN  ATOM  Y  ; 

From  the  French  of  BAYLE. 
Revised  and  improved  by  WILLIAM  BENNETT,  M.D. 
In  18mo.  price  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Dr.  BRIGHT. 

REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  CASES;  se- 

lected  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  Symptoms  and  Cure 
of  Diseases  by  a  reference  to  Morbid  Anatomy  ;  embracing 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  anil  Nervous  System. 

By  RICHARD  BRIGHT,  M.D.  F.R  S.  &c. 
ecturerou  the  Practice  of  Mediriitej  an  I  one  of  the  1'liysicians 
to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Vol.  II.  in  Two  Parts,  4to.  with  38  Plates,  price  9/.  9«. 
coloured,  or  71.  7s.  plain 
Vol.  I.  of  the  same  work  embraces  Dropsy,  Inflammation 
of  the  Lungs,  Phthisis. and  Fever;  with  16  coloured  Plates. 


Dr.  BROUSSAIS. 

HISTORY  of  CHRONIC  PHLEGMA- 
SIA, or  INFLAMMATIONS;  exhibiting  the  different 
Varieties  of  these  Diseases,  with  their  Treatment. 

By  F.  J.  V.  BROUSSAIS,  M.D. 
From  the  French,  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.  and 
R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.D. 
2  vols,  8vo.  28s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
TREATISE   on    PHYSIOLOGY    applied  to 
PATHOLOGY. 

From  the  French,  by  JOHN  BELL,  M.D.  and 

R.  LA  ROCHE,  M.D. 
Third  Edition,  with  Notes,  &c.   8vo.  lCs.  bds. 


Dr.  G.  M.  BURROWS. 

COMMENTARIES"  on    the  CAUSES, 

SYMPTOMS,  and  TREATMENT  of  INSANITY. 
By  GEORGE  MAN  BURROWS,  M.D.  &c. 
8vo.  18s.  bds. 


Dr.  BURNE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

THE  TYPHUS  OR  ADYNAMIC  FEVER. 

By  JOHN  BURNE,  M.D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  iic. 
8vo.  7s.  Od.  bds. 


Dr.  CHRIST1SON. 

A  TREATISE  on'pOISONS,  in  relation 

to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Physiology,  and  the  Practice  of 
Physic.  By  R.  CH  tilSTISON,  M.D. 

8vo.    2d  Edition.     Price  ISs.  bds. 


Mr.  J.  P.  CLARK. 
A  NEW  SYSTEM' of  TREATING  the 

HUMAN  TEETH  from  INFANCY  to  AG E,  illustrated  by 
Cases.    By  J.  PATERSON  CLARK,  M.A.  Dentist. 
2d  Edit.  8vo.  price  7s.  Bds. 


Dr.  COMBE. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON 

MENTAL  DERANGEMENT: 

Being  an  Application  of  the  Principles  Of  PHRENOLOGY 
to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Nature,  and 
Treatment  of  Insanity.     By  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  od.  bds. 
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Dr.  CONQUEST. 

OUTLINES  of  MIDWIFERY, 

DEVELOPING  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 
Intended  as  a  Text-Bonk  for  Students. 
By  J.  T.  CONQUEST,  M.D.  F.LS. 
Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  illustrated  by  Copper- 
plate Enk ravings,  in  litmo.  price  7.9.  ad. 

Mr.  COOKE. 

A  PRACTICAL  a7iu  PATHOLOGICAL 

INQUIRY  Into  the  SOURCES  and   EFFECTS  of  DE- 
RANGEMENTS of  the  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 
By  WILLIAM  COOKE, 
Member  of  tbe  Royal  Cn  lege  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
8vo.  price  bds. 

The  SEATS  and  CAUSES  of  DISEASES 

iiivestistated  by  ANATOMY.  By  J.  B.  Moroacni,  Chief 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  President  of  the  University  at 
Padua.    Abridged  anil  elucidated  by  \V.  COOKE. 

2  Vols.  I!,  lis.  Gd. 

Mr.  B.  B.  COOPER. 

A  TREATISE  on  LIGAMENTS. 

By  B.  B.  COOPER,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Royal  4to.  with  14  Plates,  21s.  bds. 

Mr.  W.  S.  COX. 

SYNOPSISofthe  BONES, LIGAMENTS, 

MUSCLES,  BLOOD-VESSELS,  and  NERVES,  of  the 
HUMAN  BODY. 

By  WILLIAM  SANDS  COX, 
Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary  in  Birmingham. 

12mo.  99.  bds. 

MAINGAULT'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the 
AMPUTATIONS  performed  on  the  HUMAN  BODY,  re- 
presented by  Plates  after  Nature ;  with  Alterations,  &c.  by 
W.  S.  COX. 

Folio,  15.?. 
Dr.  CRAIGIE. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEN  ER  AL  ami  PATHO- 
LOGICAL anatomy.      By  DAVID  CRAIGIE,  M.D. 
8vo.  16.9.  Bds. 

Mr.  CURTIS. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PHYSIOLOGY  and 

DISEASES  of  the  EAR,  containing  the  most  approved 
Modes  of  Treatment;  with  a  Desci  iption  of  the  newly-in- 
vented Acoustic  Chair,  Artificial  Ears,  HearingTrumpets,  &c. 

By  J.  H.  CURTIS,  E*q. 
Aurist  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  anil  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
5th  Edit.  7*.  Gd.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

An  ESSAY  on  the  DEAF  and  DUMB,  shewing  the  Ne- 
cessity of  Medical  Treatment  in  Early  Infancy;  with  Cases 
and  Plates.    10*.  Gd.  bds. 

CASES  illustrative  of  the  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 
of  the  EAR,  both  Local  and  Constitutional.    3.?.  Gd.  Bds. 

A  REPORT  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  lor  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  Dean-Street,  Soho-Sqnare ;  exemplified  bv  Cases.  1.9. 

A  NEW  and  IMPROVED  MAP  of  the  ANATOMY 
of  the  EAR,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners.  6s.  coloured. 

A  SYNOPTICAL  CHART  of  the  DISEASES  of  the 
EAR,  with  the  Causes,  Treatment,  &c.    Zs.  6d. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  PHYSIOLOGY  and  ZOOLOGY 
of  the  EAR  in  Man  and  Animalsj  as  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  5s. 

A  German  Translation  of  Mr.  Curtis's  Treatise  on  the 
Ear.    By  Professor  Robbi,  of  Leipsic. 

Dr.  CULLEN. 

FIRST  LINES  of  the  PRACTICE  of 

PHYSIC.  By  W.  CULLEN,  M.D. 

With  an  Appendix,  commenced  by  the  Author,  and  con- 
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MODERN  MEDICINE  influenced  by  MORBID  ANA- 
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PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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